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Editorial Comment 





¥ Selling Segregation 


State Legislature of Florida has decided 
that the South’s case in regard to segregation 
js not receiving adequate publicity. To remedy 
this situation a bill to invest half a million dol- 
lars of state funds in an advertising campaign 
to “sell segregation” in the North has been passed 
by both houses. If other Southern states follow 
suit a concerted effort to enlighten the recal- 
citrant North will be launched. 

We think that the South is too modest. Some 
recent publicity coups promulgated in that re- 
gion have swept not only the whole United 
States but have attracted world-wide attention. 
Take the case of the wedding of the black and 
white rabbits which enjoyed a favorable press 
lately. No amount of money expended by the 
most imaginative publicity expert could have 
secured such wide and circumstantial coverage. 
Nor is there danger of the source drying up. A 
Miami segregationist has just demanded that 
“The Three Little Pigs” be removed from public 
library shelves. It seems that in some versions 
of this classic the smartest pig is black. The 
perils of such propaganda among the diaper set 
are obvious, and the response to the most recent 
alarm will probably be as great as to the mis- 
cegenation of the rabbits. 

As long as Southern legislators remain so alert 
and resourceful they can dispense with more 
conventional and expensive publicity campaigns. 
Their literary opportunities are practically un- 


' limited. The rabbits and pigs have been dis- 


posed of, but no Southern Solon has yet brought 
up the explosive matter of Whitey, Blackie and 
Brownie, the three little horses. One three-year- 


_ old has been heard to express a preference for 


Blackie. When questioned the child could give 
no adequate explanation for his choice—a cir- 


' cumstance which casts added suspicion on tale, 


teller and bookseller. 


Nor Neep the South confine its endeavors to 
the world of letters. It is time for some true 


- disciple of Governor Faubus to call attention to 


the blatant fact that the annual campaign of 
fashion designers and clothing firms to stress the 


elegance of that “little black dress” or the new 
fall suit (black preferred) will soon be in full 


swing. The constant juxtaposition of such ad- 


‘ jectives as “elegant,” “fashionable,” “smart” and 
| “dignified” with “black” obviously bodes no 


good, nor should it be disregarded as purely a 


matter of taste. Here is clearly a plot by de- 
signing foreigners, conspiring in Paris, Rome 
and New York, to condition the American fe- 
male to a preference for black. The distance 
from the boudoir to the bedroom is all too rapid- 
ly traversed. When the South awakens to this 
insidious scheme we can guarantee its education- 
al campaign first-rate coverage. 

In the meantime, however, a little more spade 
work will have to be done nearer home. Little 
Rock, for instance, seems to be slipping. Judging 
from the elections to the school-board it would 
appear that a considerable number of Little 
Rock mothers and fathers are getting tired of 
closed schools and inadequate instruction for 
their children. As the dangerous month of Sep- 
tember, when school doors all over the country 
reopen, approaches, possibly other Southern com- 
munities which have been enjoying year-round 
idleness for their teen-agers may weaken in their 
resolve to encourage ignorance, prejudice, and 
lawlessness. That advertising fund may be need- 
ed, after all. 


The Farband Convention 


T= FARBAND convention which took place 

from May 23rd to 27th in Miami Beach, 
Florida, marks another important step forward 
in the history of Labor Zionism in this country. 
The Farband came to this convention with 
36,000 members — more than ever before. Be- 
yond any doubt, this body of active men and 
women represents a major force in our move- 
ment and in the American Jewish community 
as a whole. Of great importance is the empha- 
sis of the Farband convention on the role of 
Labor Zionism on the American scene. Impor- 
tant resolutions and projects were adopted in 
connection with the enhancement of Jewish cul- 
tural activities, the American labor movement, 
civil rights and significant legislation pending 
before the houses of Congress. 

Farband’s important contributions towards 
the State of Israel will surely also be strength- 
ened as a result of the convention. We wish the 
leadership and all the branches and members of 
the Farband every success in implementing the 
important resolutions which the convention 
adopted. When the Farband celebrates its 50th 
Jubilee in 1963, we hope that it will have at- 
tained its goal of 50,000 members. This will 
mean the expansion of Labor Zionist influence in 
the American Jewish community. 
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A Letter from Israel 


by Benjamin Eliav 


A FORMULA that has become almost axiomatic 

in most articles and analyses of the situa- 
tion in Iraq published in the world press is that 
““Nasserism and Communism are the only possi- 
ble alternatives.” And, indeed, it is not impos- 
sible that in the end the semi-invisible struggle 
between Kassem and the Iraqi Communists may 
result in a victory for them. However, the 
questions today before the molders of practical 
policy in the West, and also among Iraq’s neigh- 
bors—including to some extent Israel, are: 
(1) whether any political factor exists in Iraq 
that is neither pro-Soviet nor pro-Nasser and 
(2) whether, if so, it is worthwhile supporting 
this factor so that the above-mentioned alterna- 
tives, both of them negative, may prove to be 
not the only ones open to Iraq. 

As regards the first question, Cairo has been 
doing its best to prove that not only has Iraq, 
in fact, no alternative to either Communism or 
Nasserism, but that no factor exists that desires 
or is qualified to serve as a third possibility. 
Cairo has represented Kassem as a “secret mem- 
ber of the Communist Party” and has even 
specified the alleged number of his party card. 
It has characterized all members of Kassem’s 
immediate circle—from his personal adviser 
Wasfi Taha to Ibrahim Kubba, the Minister for 
Economic Affairs—as “veteran Communists,” 
and the internal struggle in Iraq as a decisive 
battle between Communism and “Arab 
nationalism.” 

The picture in Iraq itself could indeed be 
interpreted as confirming Cairo’s words. Not 
only have the Iraqi Communists been support- 
ing Kassem’s regime with all their might, identi- 
fying themselves with it absolutely, but the 
regime has also given them complete freedom in 
the matter of propaganda (though not expli- 
citly in the name of their party, since formally 
all parties are still forbidden in Iraq) and, in 
practice, they have succeeded in imposing their 
style on most of the press, and even on the mili- 
tary court trying the various kinds of “traitors.” 
Moreover, since the Communists have all along 
demanded of the Government in Baghdad that 
it should ‘tarm the people,” that is, issue weap- 
ons to the militia known as “the forces of the 
popular struggle,” this militia has been identi- 
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fied as a Communist force, and from the time 
Kassem was helped by it in his war against the 
agents of Nasser and Nasser’s supporters it has 
provided, as it were, concrete proof that the 
struggle for the destiny of Iraq will be fought 
out between the two camps—the Communists 
on the one hand and the Nasserites on the other, 
It is true, furthermore, that had Nasserite pres- 
sure on Kassem continued at full strength, and 
had the Mosul rebellion not been an_ isolated 
episode, and had the opposition to the Kassem 
regime not turned out to be a marginal phe- 
nomenon somewhere in the northern Kurdish 
areas, arising chiefly from the struggle between 
the partisans of Barazani and his opponents (an 
issue that Cairo inflated to a disproportionate 
extent into a “widespread revolt in northern 
Iraq”), Kassem might have had no alternative 
but to “fall into the arms of the Communists,” 
and Iraq would have become in practice, if not 
officially, a “popular democracy,” that is, a 
Soviet satellite. 

But the situation is otherwise. The fact is that 
Nasserism has been rejected within Iraq itself, 
and it is in vain that Cairo is trying to rekindle 
it by infiltrating ‘“‘fedayeen” from the Syrian 
border and by provocative broadcasts over the 
“Voice of the Arabs” radio station. Kassem no 
longer needs the mobilization of the masses, 
with the help of the Communists, to save Iraq 
from Egyptian domination. 

It is this basic fact that is the key to under- 
standing the delicate game being played out in 
and around Iraq. And it is this fact that puts a 
quietus to the entire pan-Arab doctrine in whose 
name Cairo purports to act. It appears that not 
only the masses in Iraq, but also the limited 
group who hold the reins of government, are 
first of all Iraqi patriots, and their emotional 
attachment to “Arab unity” no more prevails 
over this patriotism than does the fact of their 
being Moslems. They are no more prepared to 
accept the rule of Cairo than that of Ankara ot 
Teheran. And Abdul Krim Kassem is in their 
eyes their own special leader far more than 1 
Gamal Abdul Nasser. This is at the root of Nas- 
ser’s failure in Iraq—the failure of the idea of 
pan-Arab centralization among the masses of 
the people in Iraq. And it is this that has ulti- 
mately freed Kassem’s hands to curb the Com- 
munists without at the same time endangering 
the country’s independence from Egyptiat 
quarters. 
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IN CONTRAST to Nasser, Kassem is taciturn, 

preferring rather to act than to talk, make 
declarations or speeches. But when he does speak 
he chooses his words carefully, weighing them 
from every aspect. That is why his pronounce- 
ments are so vague, generally giving no clear 
hint of the direction of his thoughts and actions. 
But his deeds speak quite clearly and indicate a 
dynamic program of more than short range 
whose object is to make Iraq a completely in- 
dependent body—independent of Egypt, of the 
West, and of the Soviet bloc, and independent 
of the excitable mob of Baghdad; a country well 
consolidated from the socio-economic aspect as 
a result of exploiting its rich natural resources 
for improving the position of the fellahin and 
the masses of the Iraqi people, and properly bal- 
anced from the point of view of its internal rela- 
tions between the Arab majority and the Kurdish 
minority, between the Shiite and the Sunnite 
Moslems, and between the aims of socialist state 
planning and those of private productive en- 
terprise. 

If an attempt were made to summarize his 
strategy in the last few months—and perhaps 
something may be learned from this about its 
future—such a summary would run in the view 
of the present writer somewhat as follows: 

Kassem’s first aim is to preserve the loyalty of 
the army, that is to say, to crush every sug- 
gestion of confederation among the officers 
aimed at overthrowing the regime and making 
Iraq dependent on some outside body, whether 
Egypt, the West, or the Soviets. 


His second object is to eradicate pan-Arabism 
from the organized community and the masses 
of the people. For this purpose he needs the aid, 
the initiative, and the exceptional ardor of the 
Iraqi Communists—almost the only individuals 
capable of consciously withstanding the confus- 
ing and intoxicating influence of pan-Arab slo- 
gans for any length of time. He is therefore 
obliged to pay the Communists a high price for 
this aid—in the shape of influence over infor- 
mational and propaganda channels, the satisfac- 
tion of passions in the prevailing atmosphere of 
the military courts, and even some measure of 
initiative in establishing vocational organiza- 
tions (of workers, students, the liberal profes- 
sions, etc.). But they are not to be given any 
teal power: no arms for the militia (except for 
carrying out training exercises under the super- 
vision of trustworthy military commanders) ; 
No ministerial positions in the government; and, 
above all, no positions on the military staff. 
His third objective is to establish contacts— 
diplomatic, economic, and cultural—with the 
Soviet bloc, since otherwise Iraq would remain 
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in the international arena just as she was in the 
days of Nuri Said, exclusively bound up with 
the West, that is to say, subject to its will. The 
Iraqi army, too (which is primarily an instru- 
ment of internal rule and only secondarily for 
serving the needs of the State’s security) must be 
equipped both from Soviet and from Western 
sources. The same policy applies to commerce, 
international economic aid, technical assistance 
in the sphere of development, and the like. 

In the fourth place, when Nasserism is eradi- 
cated and the balance described above is 
achieved between the East and the West, the 
public must then be prepared for parliamentary 
life in such form as will ensure a stable regime 
of progressive Iraqi patriotism free from any 
domination by outside factors, whether Arab or 
international, 


URING recent weeks the first signs of the ap- 

proach of this last phase have been discernible. 

First there was the consolidation of relations 
with the principal factor in the Iraqi state 
economy, the Iraq Petroleum Company, cen- 
tered in London and headed by Lord Monckton, 
the overwhelming proportion of its capital 
British, American, Dutch, and French. Lord 
Monckton paid a visit to Iraq, and on his return 
to London stated that the negotiations had been 
conducted in an excellent atmosphere and that 
agreement had been reached on all main points. 
There was no sign of any aim at nationalization 
on the part of the existing regime. On the con- 
trary, conditions have been created for increas- 
ing output and for additional investments by 
the Company. However it was agreed, on the 
other hand, that unexploited concessions should 
pass into the hands of the Iraqi Government, 
that in the course of some years there should be 
“Traqization” of the technical and managerial 
staff of the Company working in Iraq, and that 
there should be an Iraqi representative on the 
central board in London with equal rights. An- 
other subject discussed was the increase in royal- 
ties by the Company to the Iraqi Government 
(they amount at present to 50 percent of the 
profits of production), if not directly then 
through changes in the method of calculation. 

The second step was the tightening of com- 
mercial relations with Britain parallel to the es- 
tablishment of similar relations with the Soviet 
bloc. (It now transpires that during the months 
of January and February licenses were issued in 
Baghdad for the import of British goods to the 
total value of £3.3 million—close to $10 mil- 
lion—three times the total imports from the 
Soviet bloc). 

Thirdly came the application to the British 
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Government that it sell the Iraqi army heavy 
armament, including tanks and guns, to balance 
the Soviet military equipment flowing into 
Iraq. 


Fourthly, and this is perhaps the most im- 
portant, Kassem has flatiy rejected the requests 
of the Communists for open activity by the 
“democratic” parties and that their representa- 
tives (including those of the Communists) 
should be included in the Government. He said 
that “the time for this has not yet arrived.” 


Then, a few days ago, Radio Baghdad broad- 
cast the contents of Kassem’s interview with the 
Indian journalist Karandjie, editor of the weekly 
Blitz, in which for the first time there is a 
threat to the Communists. Kassem said that the 
Iraqi Government would not permit the Soviet 
bloc to interfere in the internal affairs of Iraq, 
notwithstanding the assistance Iraq receives 
from it, and that the Government would take 
energetic measures against anyone attempting to 
aid foreign agencies interfering in Iraqi affairs. 


E SAID at the outset that it is still not im- 

possible for the Communists in Iraq to win 
in the end. But one thing is clear: if they do win, 
it will be as a result of an open struggle with 
Kassem and the existing regime in Iraq—not 
with Nasser and his “nationalist Arabs.” Egypt- 
ian propaganda also half acknowledges this now, 
and if this is so, Iraq is indeed very far from 
that “Communist domination” Cairo (and even 
the Western press) described as being already an 
accomplished fact. 


It should be noted that the Western govern- 
ments—and here the British ambassador in 
Baghdad, who hurried to London for decisive 
consultations, would appear to have special pri- 
vileges—have understood that saving Iraq from 
being swallowed up in the Soviet bloc demands 
opposition to the Nasserite conception of 
“either-or.” Iraq will be non-Communist only 
if the factors interested reconcile themselves 
to the thought that she will be not 
only neither Nasserite nor Communist, 
but also neither Western nor Soviet. The 
new regime in Iraq as it has crystallized in the 
course of the months following the July 14, 
1958, revolution is not only post-imperialist, 
but also post-pan-Arab, and even post-pro- 
Soviet. It represents a new path in the Middle 
East, a delicate and tortuous one leading past 
precipices on both sides, but yet one enshrining 
the hope that once the highroad is reached there 
will be an end to the fallacy that the only con- 
clusion to an anti-feudal or anti-imperialist rev- 
olution in an Arab country must be a morbid 
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pan-Arab xenophobia or a blind embrace in the 
arms of Moscow. 


[7 1s hardly necessary to observe how significant 
this development is from the Israeli point of 
of view. 

It has been reported that before the publica- 
tion of the provisional Iraqi constitution, 
shortly after the revolution, Nasser sent a per- 
sonal note to Kassem warning him against in- 
cluding a paragraph in the constitution defining 
Iraq as the joint homeland of the Arabs and the 
Kurds, since such a paragraph, granting the po- 
litical right of existence to a non-Arab people 
in an Arab land, was dangerous and, as it were, a 
precedent for the future position of Israel 
among the united Arab lands. In other words, 
according to Nasser’s conception, only the 
“Arab nation” has any right to political status 
in this region. No right to national existence 
must be acknowledged even in respect of Sun- 
nite Moslems like the Kurds. It may well be 
that herein lies one of the deepest roots of the 
cleavage betwen Cairo and Baghdad. Baghdad 
knows quite well that an “Arab nation” such as 
this means not only the denial of national rights 
to the Kurds, but also the denial of Iraq’s inde- 
pendence and its transformation into a province 
of the Egyptian empire. And it is Kassem’s op- 
position to this petty imperialism that has 
brought in its train all the other phases of de- 
velopment—within Iraq itself and in its inter- 
national position. 

It is true that Baghdad is no less “‘anti-Zion- 
ist” than Cairo in its propaganda and publica- 
tions. Actually each accuses the other of “‘collu- 
sion with the Zionists.” But at long range 
Kassem’s Baghdad is weaving an entirely new 
pattern in the map of the region, with room in 
it for national variety and for the national in- 
dependence of every people and country as fac- 
tors equal in rights to Cairo; wheras Cairo is 
weaving an embroidery of one color so that all 
should be subject to it and serve its needs. Cairo 
is failing in this objective not only in Iraq but 
also in Jordan, Lebanon, Sudan, and Tunisia. 
However, it seems that the decisive trial of 
strength is taking place in Iraq: hence the vital 
importance everything happening there for 
Israel, too. 
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A Time for Second Thoughts 


by Ben Halpern 


r is clear that a major reshuffle of American 
policy in the Middle East ought to follow in 
the wake of the past year’s events in Iraq. It is 
not clear that the responsible American officials 
have any useful new ideas for a future policy. 
They are not likely to be helped much by the 
counsel that Middle Eastern experts in America 
may offer them. 

When the first Iraqi coup caused America 
and Great Britain to send expeditions to Leba- 
non and Jordan at the request of the threatened 
governments, the Middle Eastern experts were 
very free with their advice and criticism. My 
own institution, the Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies at Harvard, supplied the local and na- 
tional press with a steady stream of arguments 
and information, somewhat divided on both 
sides of the issue in accordance with the pro- 
Nasser or anti-Nasser opinions of the several 
experts. 

The pro-Nasser view was adopted by so large 
a proportion of the articulate experts that it 
may be taken as the consensus of expert opinion. 
It was so peculiar a view that one would have to 
quote it extensively from a variety of sources in 
order to do justice to all its implied “ifs” and 
“buts.” Perhaps the following excerpts from a 
characteristic article,* though representing in 
some ways a reductio ad absurdum, may give an 
approximate idea of the general view. 

“If the United States is to pursue its ob- 
jectives successfully in the Middle East it 
must understand that the decisive social 
and political force at work there is Arab 
nationalism, and must come to terms with 
it; and it must also accept realistically the 
fact that the Soviet Union now plays an 
important role in Arab affairs... 

“We cannot and should not try to pre- 
vent the Arabs from profiting from the 
help of the Soviet Union . . . Instead of 
opposing Soviet aid for Arab economic de- 
velopment and thereby seeming to oppose 
the development itself, American policy 
ought to encourage the Arabs to get all 
they can while urging a proper watchful- 
ness and the setting of high standards of 





*Richard H. Nolte and William R. Polk, “Towards a Policy 
for the Middle East,” Foreign Affairs, July 1958, pp. 645-58. 
This article was written before the Iraqi revolution and the 
Lebanon and Jordan expeditions, of course, but these events, if 
anything, only produced more expert support for the general 
line of the analysis presented. 


performance. This would range us on the 
side of those things which Arabs, like most 
Asians and Africans, demand of the future; 
it would also reduce the pressure on us to 
bid against the Soviet Union in a Nasser’s 
game of ‘competitive exploitation’... 


ec 


. .. America ought to avoid excessive 
identification with any particular leader, 
party or social class except as he or it rep- 
resents the positive aspirations of the 
population. In this, the Soviet Union has 
been far more astute than we, as, for ex- 
ample, in its willingness to work with 
Nasser although the latter has banned the 
Communist Party in Egypt. The Soviet 
Union has never suggested that Nasser is 
ideologically in accord with it, whereas we 
often seem to suggest that this is true of 
leaders who are equally far from one basic 
tenet. By maintaining a greater flexibility 
we can move with the changes of public 
opinion: we can recognize and even bless 
such moves as those now in train toward 
pan-Arab union. Failure of that dream to 
materialize because of apparent American 
opposition would. leave the Arabs more 
hostile than ever and all the more depend- 
ent on the Soviet Union. This would di- 
minish the likelihood that we could ever 
reach and maintain our basic objectives in 
the Middle East.” 


The absurdity of the conclusions more or 
less explicitly suggested in this analysis is ob- 
vious. The authors ask the United States not to 
oppose an understanding between Egypt and 
the Soviet Union. They do more: they also ask 
the United States to “come to terms” with 
Egypt on this basis. If this means anything at 
all, it means that the State Department was to 
notify Nasser that it agreed to Soviet technical 
domination of Egypt’s economy and armed 
forces and to an Egyptian-Soviet entente in 
Middle Eastern and African politics, and, in ad- 
dition, that the United States would assist 
Egypt, under these conditions, to overcome any 
rivals in the Arab world who might object to 
pan-Arab union under Nasser. 

With refreshing naivete, the authors recom- 
mend their own prescriptions as “astute” and, 
in order to clinch the point, say that they are 
patterned on the tactics of the Soviet Union 
itself. But their evidence for this is as dubious as 
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their proposal. The willingness of the Soviet 
Union to see some or all of its partisans go un- 
derground in a country with which they have a 
provisional, initial understanding is not analo- 
gous to the policy Nolte and Polk proposed for 
America. A true analogy would be a Soviet pol- 
icy of supporting Iraq against Egypt in plans to 
incorporate the Fertile Crescent under Hashe- 
mite rule at a time when Iraq was still in the 
Baghdad Pact and when the pro-Western Nuri 
Said was Prime Minister. No one will deny that 
Soviet politicians are astute, but they have never 
been astute enough to dream up any policy as 
fantastic as this. 

The conclusions Nolte and Polk came to were 
too daring to be acceptable to the expert con- 
sensus at large. But the underlying analysis 
which yielded these conclusions is accepted by 
the general run of Middle Eastern experts. 


No ter’s and Polk’s first assumption, that “the 

decisive social and political force” in the 
Middle East is Arab nationalism is, or has been, 
the rarely questioned common belief of virtu- 
ally the whole profession of Middle East experts. 
Another assumption, only implicitly stated by 
Nolte and Polk, also enjoys a wide acceptance 
among the experts. This is the belief that the 
economic development of Middle Eastern and 
other colonial countries is a thankless job for the 
West. 

Following is a brief account of a fairly preva- 
lent view. The drive of the Middle Eastern poli- 
ticians to “develop” at all costs leads them to 
make extravagant, uneconomic investments in 
showy projects that must eventually collapse 
without raising the general level of welfare or 
building a foundation of social stability upon 
which an advanced civilization could rest. To 
support such programs at the level that the local 
leaders demand would be pouring Western 
funds down an endless rathole. To impose re- 
straints on them either by limiting Western aid 
or demanding that it be used in an economically 
rational way (which, it is admitted, offers no 
prospect of any immediately significant rise in 
the standard of living) would mean arousing 
resentment of Western interference and invit- 
ing charges of imperialism. This gloomy analysis 
led some experts, in private, offhand comments, 
to suggest that it might be better to let the Rus- 
sians take on the hopeless job of economic de- 
velopment in the Middle East and wait for them 
to fail. Nolte and Polk were bold enough to say 
essentially this in print. 

A minority opinion among the experts has 
not been ready to take it for granted that Arab 
nationalism, however great its significance, is 
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the “wave of the future,” no more to be de- 
flected from its historically inevitable course 
than the rising tide could be stopped by Canute. 
Nazism, it is pointed out in rebuttal, was the 
“wave of the future” in its time and so, some 
may say, is Communism today. No such des- 
cription is any reason to give up our resistance 
to intrinsically objectionable phenomena; and 
the xenophobia characteristic of Arab national- 
ism is objectionable not only to those experts 
who hold the minority opinion. This minority, 
however, accepts the view that the rational eco- 
nomics of Western development planners and 
the pressure for spectacular development in Asia 
are mutually incompatible. The conclusion 
drawn is that the West must abide by its own 
standards both in its economic and political ac- 
tivities in the Middle East; and above all it must 
consider its own interests. It follows that the 
West must ally itself with those whose interests, 
both economic and political, coincide with its 
own and who are willing to put up with West- 
ern standards. The practical consequence is that 
this minority has been anti-Nasser. 

Among Western experts one hardly hears a 
third opinion which suggests that a far bolder 
approach to economic development in the Mid- 
dle East and similar areas should be risked by the 
West. This view is largely confined to experts 
who come from the underdeveloped areas them- 
selves and to some of the more imaginative 
United States Senators. 

The consensus supporting the majority opin- 
ion was probably at its highest in the period 
following the July, 1958, revolution in Bagh- 
dad, when the pro-Nasser and anti-Nasser ex- 
perts divided publicly over the interventions in 
Lebanon and Jordan. The Mosul uprising a year 
later and the subsequent developments in Iraq 
have not resulted in a public airing of differ- 
ences among the experts, and even in private 
they are rather non-committal, so that it is diffi- 
cult to know what, if any, view could crystal- 
lize a consensus among them. But, as the relative 
strength of the Communists grew plainer in 
Iraq, it seemed as if there might develop an even 
more unanimous pro-Nasser consensus than be- 
fore; for those who formerly supported other 
Arab leaders against the Egyptian President 
might now feel crowded into a corner by the 
greater threat. 


[™ woutp be events, not analysis, that might 

bring about such results, for the events in Iraq 
were such as to shake the fundamental assump- 
tions of most of the experts. The Mosul rebels 
were generally identified by Western experts as 
nationalist, and Colonel Kassim and his support- 
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ers as anti-nationalist forces. If Arab national- 
ism is, indeed, the decisive social and political 
force in the Middle East, then it becomes diffi- 
cult to understand why Kassim came out on 
top. On the other hand, events seemed to sup- 
port a Western pro-Nasser policy by forcing 
President Nasser into the role of anti-Commu- 
nist champion. The resulting picture had its 
disquieting overtones. Was Nasser to become 
the Chiang Kai-Shek of Western policy in the 
Middle East? The suggestion is a particularly 
discouraging one if one goes on the principle of 
riding the wave of the future. 

Such contemporary analogies that spring so 
easily to the tongue in our times have more that 
rhetorical significance, for one can be sure that 
they rise spontaneously in the minds of the 
policy-makers too. One expert recently re- 
turned from Baghdad explains what happened 
in that capital since the revolution precisely in 
terms of Kassim’s awareness of the role in which 
he was cast by the appropriate contemporary 
analogy. As the older and less active of the two 
brother officers responsible for the revolt, and 
the one chosen to serve as its figurehead in the 
difficult initial phase of stabilization, he was 
expected to play the Naguib to Colonel Arif’s 
Nasser. The analysis of his policy, thereafter, 
simply applies the maxim “forewarned is fore- 
armed.” Assuming that he was destined for the 
scrap-heap if he played his role along expected 
lines, Kassim prudently took defensive measures 
—and held his post. 

Experts who apply the Naguib-Nasser anal- 
ogy with such elastic facility to what happened 
yesterday in Iraq, may be expected to resort 
spontaneously to the Chiang Kai-Shek - Mao 
Tse-tung analogy in analyzing the relative posi- 
tions of the Egyptian and Iraqi dictators today. 
And if it is highly plausible to assume that the 
analogy actually operated as suggested in 
the case of Kassim, it is quite as probable 
that State Department policy-makers will fol- 
low the experts, though even more warily, in 
expecting the Middle Eastern situation to de- 
velop along the lines of the Far Eastern model. 
That in itself is enough to explain the notable 
caution with which experts and policy-makers 
alike have approached the day to day develop- 
ments in Iraq. Anyone forewarned by what 
happened to a policy based on Chiang would 
have to be totally incompetent not to forearm 
himself against a repetition. Thus, even if it 
appears that Nasser will be forced into a posi- 
tion of last-ditch opposition to a Communist 
threat, the experts and policy-makers this time 
may well hesitate to tie themselves too decisively 
to his fortunes. 
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It is up to the Soviet Union, in the final 
analysis, whether Nasser is driven irretrievably 
into the position of a Chiang. Nasser obviously 
does not relish the role, in spite of his early at- 
tacks on both Kassim and Khrushchev. The 
Soviet leader, for his part, was extremely gentle 
in his replies to Nasser. Far from burning his 
bridges to Cairo, Krushchev has been making a 
patent effort to keep them standing and open. 
It is apparent that there is nothing the Commu- 
nists want less than to make a Chiang out of 
Nasser. 

This fact may give us some clue as to the 
more or less immediate aims of Soviet policy in 
the Middle East. If the Soviet Union wishes to 
extend its direct control in that area, it does not 
seem to aim immediately at the Arab world. For 
such an object, it would be necessary not to 
appease but to undermine Nasser. The line of 
Soviet direct expansion (and the aim of such 
expansion can be assumed as a constant in Soviet 
policy) would more naturally be from Iraq 
eastward and back toward Soviet frontiers. To 
use the Kurds against Iran and Turkey, rather 
than the Iraqis against the other Arabs would 
seem the more natural tactics. Iraq is already too 
remote from Soviet territory for effective total 
integration into the Communist fold, and a first 
objective of further expansion must surely be to 
close the existing gap. As to the Soviet tactics in 
the Arab world, a new pattern seems to be de- 
veloping into which they can be fitted. 


THE EXPANSION of Communist direct control 

into new areas is not limited only by the need 
to maintain close contact across contiguous 
frontiers with satellite countries. It is also be- 
coming increasingly risky because of the danger 
of global war that arises whenever Soviet ex- 
pansion clashes with the Western policy of con- 
tainment. Iran is no less an example of the kind 
of place that the West may not yield without a 
fight than is Berlin or Formosa. 


At the same time the possibility of ‘“‘leap- 
frogging” the Western containment lines has 
become something to be taken much more seri- 
ously since the Communists discovered its un- 
explored potentialities precisely through Nasser. 
Soviet policy was always ready to take advan- 
tage of revolutionary opportunities in such far- 
flung places as Guatemala or British Guiana 
without counting on establishing lasting Com- 
munist control there. The unsettlement of 
Western nerves and the propaganda advantages 
of forcing the West to suppress popular revolts, 
were enough reward for the relatively small 
risk. But the rapidly developing colonial crises 
of the Middle East and Africa make such oppor- 
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tunities far from minor. Western control is 
being loosed in a whole world whose attachment 
to the Communist bloc by direct control is 
beyond any reasonable tactical plan. 


Independent Communist activity could no 
doubt take advantage of the explosive potential 
in places like Guinea, Ghana, Algeria, Burma, or 
Malaya merely in order to keep the non-Com- 
munist world off balance. But in many of these 
places such a policy would provoke a conflict 
not with Western imperialists but with local 
nationalists. Such a conflict is inevitable, accord- 
to the classic Soviet strategy, but it must occur 
only when it can achieve permanent results—a 
possibility which today exists only in areas con- 
tiguous to the Soviet Union. To provoke a fight 
with local nationalists prematurely would only 
be to hand new allies to the Western imperialists 
on a silver platter. If, on the other hand, every 
attempt is made to placate them, then the in- 
ertia of their resentment against the West should 
be strong enough to consolidate them, after 
liberation, in a neutralist bloc with a reliable 
anti-Western bias. 


For such a Soviet policy, not Moscow but 
Cairo is the more advantageous base. There is 
no reason why the Soviet leaders should en- 
danger their enjoyment of this advantage by 
pushing Nasser into the position of a Chiang. 
They will certainly not hand him Kassim’s head 
on a salver nor appease him at the expense of the 
elements of Communist power which they have 
created in Iraq. But there is no reason why they 
should not encourage Nasser’s ambitions, if not 
in the Arab world, then in North Africa and in 
the wider Afro-Asian conglomeration. 


Western policy can no doubt seek to stimulate 
a Nasser-Khrushchev fight by offering to back 
Nasser’s pan-Arab dream, which Moscow can 
no longer gratify. They can give him Jordan 
and Lebanon to start with simply by withdraw- 
ing their financial and moral support of those 
countries. But one doubts whether, on mature 
reflection, the West will want to risk an out- 
break of global proportions on that particular 
front with Nasser as the Western spearhead. It 
may be, then, that the Middle East can be more or 
less de-activated as a political menace for a time 
by a tacit general agreement to let the local 
quarrels be deflated to their local proportions. 


If things develop in this way, then the West 
will really be confronted with a new competi- 
tion with the Soviet Union, in which economic 
aid to the underdeveloped countries will be the 
battle to be won. Great advantages in this battle 
lie on the Soviet side. They can do a better sell- 
ing job whenever they bring economic aid to 
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one or another country because they are free of 
doctrinaire liberalism—and more interested in 
immediate than long-range results. But they 
can win even without offering their own capj- 
tal, technicians and economic plans. It is enough 
if the West fails to offer such aid, or offers it on 
the assumption that underdeveloped countries 
must, for a long time to come, put up with 
underdevelopment and inferiority. 


Perhaps it is the part of wisdom to risk initial 
unpopularity in the underdeveloped countries 
rather than pander to demands for spectacular 
development plans that can only collapse in the 
end and waste good American cash in the pro- 
cess. The disillusionment that would follow such 
results might, perhaps, be more dangerous than 
letting the ex-colonial countries go without 
Western aid and seek it in the East. Perhaps it 
is asking America to show too much imagina- 
tion if one suggests that support be given for 
experimental projects of development which 
underdeveloped countries might devise for 
themselves, in the light of their own needs and 
conditions, or even that Americans insist, if nec- 
essary, that the local leaders, and not American 
experts, be responsible for determining the goals 
and major policies of development. 


But if this is too much to ask, and if prudence 
dictates Western inactivity, then American for- 
eign-policy planners have a major public re- 
lations job to do in this country. They may 
succeed, to the general satisfaction, in prevent- 
ing further expansion of Soviet direct control, 
and, as the situation becomes increasingly 
familiar, public nerve may remain steady in the 
face of continual threats of global war involved 
in the policy of containment. But the public 
must also be forewarned of new expansions of 
Soviet influence and of new threats to Western 
security well behind the containment lines. For 
if inactivity becomes our policy, such shocks 
will surely follow. 
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The Kurds 


by Israel T. Naamani 


caer ARE 800,000 Kurds in Iraq and they 
make up about one-sixth of the total popu- 
lation. There are close to a million Kurds in 
Iran and more than 1% million in Turkey. 
There are also about 200,000 Kurds in Syria 
and somewhat over 100,000 in the Soviet Re- 
publics of Armenia and Azerbaijan. (Under the 
Soviet regime, the Kurds have autonomy; local 
officials, schools, publications.) All 3% million 
Kurds live in a contiguous territory—one large, 
ill-defined area split up among the various states 
mentioned. Iraq’s mineral deposits, especially 
the rich oil resources, are chiefly in Kurdish 
regions. A similar situation is true of Iran. 

Kurdish officers helped Abdul Karim Kassim 
bring about the recent revolution in Iraq. They 
now help maintain him in power. But many of 
them were trained in Russia and are influenced 
by Kremlin’s promise of assistance in the cre- 
ation of a greater Kurdistan, including the terri- 
tory now held by Turkey and Iran. The Kur- 
dish nationalist leader, Mustafa Barzani, who, 
because of his subversive activities during the 
reign of Feisal II of Iraq had to escape to Soviet 
Armenia, was recently granted a pardon and 
welcomed back to Baghdad, where he is playing 
an increasingly important role in the political 
life of the country. 

“The Kurds own no master,” wrote Benjamin 
of Tudela, the famous Jewish traveller of the 
12th century. The region which the Kurd in- 
habits is mountainous, not much given to cul- 
tivation or commerce (the natural resources 
of the area, such as oil, were discovered only 
recently), and he was driven to his horse and 
rifle. He became the scourge of everyone. The 
Kurd claims that his name means lion, but his 
adversaries call him wolf, since both the Persian 
and Turkish word for this animal is koort. Ac- 
tually, his name is derived from Gutu or Gutinum 
of ancient Assyria; in this empire the people 
who later became known as Kurds seem to have 
had a more or less independent political identity. 

The Kurds themselves—unlike the Assyrians— 
are not of Semitic but of Aryan stock. They 
fought the Sumerians, the Hittites and the As- 
syrians. At the time of Cyrus the Great, they 
helped him capture Babylon. They themselves 
were conquered by the Macedonians and later by 
the Parthians. They were defeated again by 
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the Arabs in the 7th century and accepted 
Islam. 

Nevertheless, they fought the caliphs and suc- 
ceeded in regaining their national existence in 
the 11th century in two independent king- 
doms—Shahrizor and Diarbekr. Saladin, in the 
12th century, a Kurd from the mountains of 
Ravad, much respected by friend and foe for 
his chivalry and piety, united the Kurds under 
his rule. He extended this rule over the whole 
Moslem world and repelled the Crusaders. 

When the Mongol khans in the 13th century 
swept everything before them, they found it 
difficult to conquer the Kurds (the Kurds mas- 
sacred 20,000 Mongols in 1257). The Turks, 
too, after their conquest of the area in the 16th 
century, tried to control the Kurds. Together 
with Christian neighbors in the Ottoman em- 
pire, the Kurds fought their overlords constantly 
and forced the sultans to grant them a measure 
of autonomy. Towards the end of the 19th 
century, the sultans entrusted the lawless Kurds 
with the guardianship of law and order in their 
mountain region, organizing Kurdish cavalry 
divisions. 


THE Younc Turk Revolution of 1908 awoke 

great hopes in the hearts of the Kurds. For 
many centuries they had had no national center, 
no spiritual or political leadership. The Young 
Turks introduced some constitutional reforms. 
There were Kurdish representatives in the newly 
organized Ottoman parliament. Kurdish clubs 
were established in Constantinople, Baghdad and 
Mosul. In order to “acquire and organize a good 
language,” for the use of all Kurds, a newspaper 
was published in Constantinople. Brochures and 
books, bringing to light a wealth of Kurdish 
folklore and unwritten literature, also appeared. 
But the leaders lacked funds. There was also 
a campaign directed against the Kurdish chief- 
tains by forces loyal to the Sultan, who accused 
them and the Young Turks of being godless 
Farmasons (Free Masons) and of ruining Islam 
and the Empire. 

The First World War saw many Kurds lose 
their lives in a cause which was not theirs. At 
the Paris peace conference in 1919, they pre- 
sented their case. So did the Armenians. The 
territorial claims of the two groups clashed but 
the Kurds and the Armenians composed their 
differences. The Treaty of Sévres (August, 
1920) provided for both Kurdish and Armenian 
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states. But the document was never ratified 
by Turkey. Kemal Ataturk, who rose to power 
on the ruins of the Ottoman Empire, in 1923 
negotiated the Treaty of Lausanne with the 
Allies. The new treaty omitted any mention 
of a Kurdish state. The fate of Mosul, the oil- 
rich region between Turkey and Iraq—which, 
according to the Treaty of Sévres, was to become 
a Kurdish political entity—was to be determined 
by a friendly agreement between Great Britain 
(entrusted with the administration of Iraq as 
a League of Nations Mandate) and Turkey. 
Failing this, the Council of the League of Na- 
tions was to settle the dispute. In either case, 
there was no hope for the Kurds to get the oil- 
rich area, so in 1925, while the League was 
debating whether to turn Mosul over to Turkey 
or to Iraq (eventually it was assigned to the 
latter), the Kurds rose in rebellion. The revolt 
was soon suppressed by the Turks and the Kur- 
dish leaders executed. 

But the Kurds did not give up. In 1927, the 
various tribes and factions met in a convention 
to map out plans for future action. The assembly 
created a hoyboon, a government-in-exile, which 
immediately proclaimed “the independence of 
Kurdistan on October 28, 1927, as laid down in 
the Treaty of Sévres.” It also designated Egri 
Dagh (in Ararat) as the provisional capital 
and expressed friendship for Persia, Armenia, 
Iraq and Syria. But the hoyboon declared its 
“determination to wage relentless war against 
the Turks, until they shall have left for good 
the Kurdish soil now in their grip. The war 
between Turk and Kurd is going on...” 

That war did go on but “the objective of the 
Kurd” was not attained. In 1937-38 Turkish 
numerical superiority was once more a determin- 
ing factor. 

World War II saw the Kurds fighting again 
for allies who did not represent their interests. 
After the formal hostilities ended in 1945, Soviet 
forces remained in the northern part of Iran 
Persia). Using the Kurds as pawns, the Russians 
urged the Kurds of the area to proclaim an 
“Independent People’s Republic” in Mahabad. 
Another “People’s Republic” was established in 
Tabriz, Azerbaijan. The Russian, as well as the 
British and the American soldiers, according to 
the wartime agreements, were to leave Iran soon 
after the fighting was over. But the Kremlin, 
using all kinds of excuses and delaying tactics, 
did not pull out its units until May, 1946, and 
only after the matter was brought up before 
the Security Council of the United Nations. 
When the Russians finally withdrew, the ‘‘Peo- 
ple’s Republics” collapsed. 

But the Kremlin has not stopped trying— 
in Iran, Iraq, and in Turkey. 
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THE Kuros are a gifted people. The vast ma- 

jority are Sunni Moslems. Their dress differs 
according to locality but it has one thing in 
common: their weapons—sabres, lances, knives, 
and pistols—are of extraordinary size and mag- 
nificent workmanship. The men are among 
the handsomest in the world. Their women 
are also beautiful and have more freedom than 
is usual among the peoples of the East. They 
are unveiled and go about freely. Both men and 
women are known for their family devotion. 

The Kurds are fond of dancing and singing. 
The steps, accompanied by hornpipes or single- 
stringed instruments, are performed slowly at 
first with ever-increasing tempo and roaring 
choruses. The language is Aryan. Many words 
have a common origin with Indo-European 
equivalents. There are many Kurdish dialects 
and these are enriched by Persian, Turkish, Ara- 
bic, and Russian additions. The folklore is im- 
aginative. One of the Kurdish accomplishments 
in recent years is the development of a modern 
press in Baghdad and in Sulaymania. 

It is to the new Kurdish intelligentsia and 
officer groups, eager to grasp at any prospect 
of national autonomy, that Russia makes her 
appeal. She can point to the network of Kurdish 
schools in the Soviet republics of Armenia and 
Azerbaijan, to the books and newspapers, to 
the dance and song festivals, offering opportuni- 
ties to the Kurds in the Soviet Union for cultural 
self-expression. Religious functionaries, trained 
at special Moslem institutions in Tashkent and 
elsewhere in Russia, find it comparatively easy 
to infiltrate Kurdish settlements and spread the 
message of the potential “‘liberator”—the Soviet 
Union. In the Kurdish people, Moscow has a 
ready-made subversive element. 

Radio stations in Baku, Erivan and a secret 
broadcasting center in Iranian Azerbaijan call 
on the Kurds in their native language to co- 
operate with local Communist organizations for 
a struggle against “Anglo-American imperialism 
which through treachery and deceit subdued 
the freedom-loving, noble Mountain Lions [the 
Kurds].” Radio Baghdad, with or without 
Premier Kassim’s formal consent, now also 
chimes in with its appeals in the Kurdish lan- 
guage beamed at the Kurds of Iran and Turkey. 
Against such propaganda, how can the West 
hold out promises to the Kurds who occupy oil- 
rich, coal-rich, chrome-rich areas, without un- 
dermining the entire political structure of the 
Middle East? How can Abdul Karim Kassim, 
who came to power with the aid of the Kurds 
on the one hand and with that of the Com- 
munists on the other, long maintain his avowed 
neutralist policy if these two elements join 
hands? 
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Histadrut: Reform from Within 


(An Interview with Pinhas Lavon by Jesse Zel Lurie ) 
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Part I 


The economic arm of Histadrut is Hevrat 
Ovdim (General Cooperative Association of 
Jewish Workers) which acts as a holding com- 
pany for the various industrial, agricultural and 
credit enterprises of the Israel labor federation. 
With the growth of the country and the scope 
of these enterprises, the authority of Hevrat 
Ovdim diminished and each managerial group 
functioned more or less as it pleased. This led 
toa number of conflicts within the labor sector, 
and to a deviation from accepted cooperative 
principles. To correct matters, Histadrut in 
1953 reorganized Hevrat Ovdim and restored 
its powers. 

Among the changes instituted were the de- 
centralization of Solel Boneh, the contracting 
establishment, into three sections (‘‘Koor’ is 
the industrial subdivision); and the clear-cut 
directive that Histadrut investments should be 
made only in new, pioneering ventures and not 
in areas where private capital might function. 
Such an instance was the purchase of the Shell 
Oil Company installations in Israel. Solel Boneh 


uriE. How did the Histadrut, which is es- 
sentially a trade union, become the owner 
of a large portion of Israel’s major industries? 


L °°": When the Histadrut was first founded 
in Palestine under the conditions prevailing 
at that time, the class struggle of the organi- 
zation manifested itself in one goal—securing 
jobs for the workers. In part it was possible 
to reach this goal by means of a struggle for 
“Jewish jobs in a Jewish economy.” They were 
able to achieve this largely because the workers 
themselves became their own employers. 

In this way the Histadrut assumed a dual 
role. One the one hand the Histadrut was a 
trade union; and on the other hand, because of 
the needs of the trade union, the Histadrut be- 
came more and more of an economic factor. 

It was the same situation in the field of ag- 
riculture. Why did the kvutza develop in 
Israel? Not merely because people wanted a 
new social ideology. Although this was an ele- 
ment, it was not enough. There was also a very 

Mr. Lurie is the American correspondent of The Jeru- 


- Post and managing editor of the Hadassah News- 
etter, 


bid for this investment opportunity but was 
told to withdraw in favor of private investors. 
Cooperative enter prises were admonished to serve 
the public interest and eschew the quest of 
profits (the bus co-ops were severely criticized 
for their capitalistic outlook). In an effort to 
restore to the workers of any given plant a 
sense of ownership and responsibility in a His- 
tadrut enterprise, the workers now elect rep- 
resentatives to the management of the plant. 
The Histadrut wage policy has also changed 
in the direction of incentive pay in order to 
raise the level of productivity; this is in con- 
trast to the traditional view of equal pay but 
great diversity of family allowances. 

How these changes came about are discussed 
in this interview with Pinhas Lavon, Secretary 
General of the Histadrut, by Jesse Zel Lurie. 
The first installment below deals with the radi- 
cal changes in Histadrut-owned industry. The 
concluding installment, which will appear in a 
forthcoming issue, describes the new develop- 
ments in the Histadrut’s trade-union practices. 


definite objective factor. The doctor from Ga- 
licia, the yeshiva student from Poland, the un- 
trained young man from Russia could not hold 
his own in agriculture unless he was part of a 
collective effort which substituted for the weak- 
ness of the individual the strength of the 
collective. 

The same thing occurred in industry. The 
first industrial activities of the Histadrut were 
in the field of construction. When Solel Boneh, 
the Histadrut building contractor, began, the aim 
was to serve Histadrut’s construction activities. This 
was also the case of the Phoenicia Works which 
manufactured glass products in connection with 
the building industry. The manufacture of 
cement was likewise connected with the building 
industry as were the quarrying operations and 
the limestone works. This was the beginning 
and it served as a weapon in the struggle for 
the place of the Jewish worker in the field of 
labor. 

QueEsTION. When was the first Histadrut 
industrial enterprise established? 

ANSWER. Phoenicia was founded in 1935- 
1937. But the development of Solel Boneh be- 
gan earlier and failed. This was between 1925- 
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1927. Afterwards it was reestablished. At the 
same time, local contracting offices were found- 
ed. That is, on the one hand there was Solel 
Boneh while on the other hand there were the 
local Histadrut contracting offices. The differ- 
ence between them was this: Solel Boneh was 
entirely the property of the Histadrut while 
the contracting offices were partly the property 
of the Histadrut and partly the property of 
the members who founded the offices. In Tel 
Aviv, for example, there was a contracting 
office, 50 per cent of the shares of which be- 
longed to 120 members, and 50 per cent to the 
Histadrut. Afterwards, Solel Boneh combined 
with the contracting offices. The forms kept 
changing. 


UESTION. A point which particularly interests 

people from America and Western Europe 

is whether a workers’ organization should also 
be an employer of labor. 


AnswEr. I have had arguments about this 
with all types of visitors from the United States. 
The English have a little more understanding 
of these matters. It is my opinion that a limited 
trade union is unsuitable for “development” 
countries, though it is the classic form for coun- 
tries with free, dynamic, economic forces. In 
the latter only one question faced the workers: 
what share of the cake will they get? First, 
they struggled over two cents, then two dollars. 
This was their entire philosophy. 


Take, on the other hand, the countries of 
Asia and Africa. For this purpose you can also 
include the countries of Eastern Europe, even 
if the methods are entirely different there: I am 
speaking of the basic core rather than about 
political forms. There you do not see the classic 
type of the American or Anglo-Saxon trade 
union. It develops neither in India, Ghana, nor 
Burma. That is because economic development 
in these countries does not depend on a Rocke- 
feller or a Ford. All these countries suffer from 
a lack of capital. To the extent that capital 
exists, it is made available by the Government. 
All development work is undertaken through 
means provided directly by the Government 
or through means provided by foreign aid, whe- 
ther from the United States, the Soviet Union 
or the U.N. 

What will be the relationship between the 
organized workers and farmers and the de- 
veloping state? That is the decisive question 
that will have to be decided if a decent standard 
of living is to be attained. This is the decisive 
question for workers’ movements in these coun- 
tries. In any case, the usual concept of a trade 
union could not work in such countries. That 
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is to say, the workers and farmers in these coun- 
tries must become a factor in economic develop. 
ment and fuse the function of development 
with the narrow function of the trade union 
until they become indistinguishable. 

The same sort of a blending of industrial 
pioneering and trade union activities which 
existed before the rise of the State for different 
reasons, will have to be continued today, as | 
see it, in spite of the fact that conditions haye 
changed. 

QUESTION. Are you making a comparison 
between the development work of the Histadrut 
through its industrial activities and the de- 
velopment work of the State? 

ANSWER. It is impossible to make such a 
comparison. I say that it is necessary for the 
State that the Histadrut be a factor of pro- 
duction and development. 

QuEsTIonN. Why can’t the State do that in 
Israel, just as the State does in Burma or Ghana? 

ANSWER. There is no dogmatic answer to 
that question. The exclusive role of the State 
in Burma and Ghana is due not to ideological 
reasons but rather to a lack of manpower. There 
is so little trained manpower there that it is 
concentrated in one agency—the Government. 





But if you have a country where human skills 
are more plentiful, why not utilize all roads | 
since the ability of the state is limited? Just 
as the State must utilize the ability of an indi- 
vidual Jewish capitalist who wishes to establish 
some venture, so, if the State is interested in 
development, it must utilize every organized 
public production potential. 

Something else must also be taken into ac- 
count. Consider, for example, this enterprise 
we call the Histadrut. Naturally the per- 
sonnel are salaried. But there are thousands of 
persons whose driving force depends on their 
ability to remain independent and assume re- 
sponsibility. They are managers, creators and 
originators of projects. This independence and 
responsibility is a big thing in their lives. Some- 
times this is more important than the salaries 
they receive—which are not exorbitant, in any | 
case. 


UESTION. Why did you oppose the acqui- 
sition of Shell Oil Company in Israel? 

Answer. I will attempt to explain. The 
situation in Israel is such that, as long as out 
main problem is the development of our eco- | 
nomic potential (and this will be true for years | 
to come), the State must orient all its efforts in | 
such a way as to permit every factor of develop- 
ment to come into play. There are some things 
which the State itself must do and not pass on 
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to others. These are the things which fall under 
the category of monoplies, If there is no other 
means of development, the State must take over, 
for it is better for the State to do it, then not 
to have it done at all. Since I and my colleagues 
do not view the workers’ enterprise as opposed 
to the interests of the State but as complement- 
ing the State’s needs, we feel that any Histadrut 
enterprise must serve the needs of the State as 
determined by the State. The case of Shell is 
an example. It is true that, considering the 
interests of Solel Boneh alone, the acquisition 
of Shell would have ensured easy profits. And 
what corporation does not want easy profits? 
But if the Government comes to the conclusion 
that instead of the State investing five or six 
million pounds sterling, some individual will, 
and if the State can achieve its goal without 
investing the money (which it does not have), 
it is up to us to accept the views of the Govern- 
ment and adjust ourselves to its needs. The 
same is true of other cases of this type. 

That is to say, we need independent workers’ 
financial enterprises, but we do not have to 
copy examples of workers’ enterprises as they 
exist in other parts of the world. On the con- 
trary, we view any enterprise as a positive ele- 
ment only if it serves the public and the State. 
As soon as it becomes an ordinary profit-seeking 
enterprise, living on what it can get from the 
public and the State and forcing its will on the 
public and the State, it becomes a negative factor 
which we must oppose. 

To sum up, our obligation is to foster workers’ 
economic enterprises—but their development 
must be in accordance with the needs of the 
State and must be subject to its authority. Fur- 
thermore, if we now organize Koor as a separate 
enterprise, it will have to justify its economic 
existence. It will not be permitted to live off 
the profits of other enterprises. If an enterprise 
fails, we will close it down, because we no longer 
desire (and this is one of the principles of the 
program) to nurture weak and sickly enterprises. 

QuEsTION. But what if such enterprises are 
needed by the State? 

ANswer. Then the situation is different. 
Our basic principle at this time was applied in 
the following case: when the Solel Boneh peo- 
ple approached us with a particular plan, they 
were advised that the Government would have 
to decide whether the project was necessary 
for the country. 

Question. Can you name some special 
branch of industry which Koor can embark 
on and develop? 

Answer. I know that my colleagues at 
Koor are advocates of “basic industry”—which 
includes the manufacture of steel and other such 
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products. I am opposed to this. I do not believe 
that in a country such as Israel, lacking sufficient 
natural resources, there is justification for the 
application of such an economic policy. I men- 
tioned this at the Mapai Council meeting. How- 
ever, I do not know if it is possible to refer to 
the manufacture of watches as “basic industry,” 
yet it is a basic industry of Switzerland. In 
my opinion, our friends must abandon their 
ideas in the course of time. Of course, we must 
do everything we can to develop and use any 
natural resources we may happen to have. But 
if we consider the long-range prospects of in- 
dustry, we must depend more on our intellectual 
potentialities, on our “know-how,” and our 
science. 

If we consider basic industry, the situation is 
not simple. Traditionally, Jewish industry has 
been limited to two or three branches—textiles, 
shoes, clothing, etc. You will find very few 
Jews experienced and really skilled in other 
branches of industry. Here and there you will 
find such a unique person or group. In the case 
of Israel, even in the branches of industry just 
mentioned we required a considerable amount 
of pioneering in order to achieve the proper de- 
gree of progress. These branches of industry 
were developed in Israel and they succeeded: 
the manufacture of clothing, shoes, textiles— 
and food products. Outside of these fields, very 
little has been done. 

Naturally, since Israel’s industry is in the first 
stage of development there is plenty of room 
for private initiative—for private corporations 
as well as for the Histadrut. Here I must re- 
peat what I said before: we must definitely 
define the areas of industrial operation according 
to the needs of the State. There is ample room, 
however, not only for the manufacture of steel 
and similar materials, but for all areas of in- 
dustrial operations. After all, there is not much 
danger of someone being pushed aside, because 
our natural resources are much too limited 
and whatever there is requires extensive financial 
means to develop. Our financial resources are 
also limited. 

There was a brief period when some indi- 
vidual owners offered their enterprises for sale 
to Solel Boneh. We considered the matter and 
established the rule not to acquire private en- 
terprises unless the Government was interested 
in our doing so. It is also possible that the Gov- 
ernment might be interested in having us acquire 
a particular enterprise in which we, ourselves, 
might not be interested. 


WHEN THE question arose of converting an 
enterprise into a partnership between the 
owners and the workers, I asked Levi Eshkol, 
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the Minister of Finance, and Pinhas Sapir, the 
Minister of Commerce, for a written opinion 
as to whether they favored the plan from the 
standpoint of the needs of the State. The enter- 
prise in question was the Blum factory which 
produces artificial teeth and the change in 
ownership took place about two years ago. But 
it was only after I received the approval of the 
two ministers that I approved the plan. 
QuEsTION. Is this a Histadrut enterprise? 


ANsweER. No. It was organized in the form 
of a cooperative. The owners retained a half 
interest in the firm and the workers own half. 
They work together in managing the company. 


Question. Are there any other cases of this 
type? 

ANSWER. This happens to be the only case 
of its kind. 

Question. Will the workers earn profits 
from the company? 

Answer. If there will be any profits they 


will receive their share. If not, they will all have 
to work together. 

QUESTION. Since this is not done at the Koor 
plant and the Koor workers receive no share of 
the profits, which system is better in your 
opinion? 

Answer. I do not believe a particular sys- 
tem can be better or worse than another. There 
are different paths to a goal. If the regime is 
not totalitarian and if we are considering eco- 
nomic democracy, there is not just one path to 
a goal. I have had—and I still have—arguments 
with members of Mapam in which I stated that a 
farm worked by an individual farmer can still 
be a socialist enterprise, even though the farmer 
is neither a member of a kvutza nor of a co- 
operative settlement nor a member of the His- 
tadrut. When they heard this they nearly fell 
off their chairs. How was it possible to say 
such a thing when it contradicted all that they 
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had ever learned? But I believe in this. A state 
where economic democracy prevails must not 
be built according to only one scheme. 


I’ve had discussions with members of kvutzot 
with which I come in contact and I have tried 
to explain to them that their premise that the 
entire country will some day be organized in 
the form of kvutzot, is a totalitarian premise 
since, under a democratic regime, it is impossible 
that all should live the very same way and no 
single economic form is better than another, 
Naturally, every one requires supervision. But 
the kvutza, the moshav, the individual farmer, 
the cooperative, Koor, and firms with workers 
sharing in the ownership can all live side by side 
and all this—together—constitutes economic 
democracy. 


Question. Is there anything in your plans 
which will grant the workers of Solel Boneh 
and Koor a larger share in industry? 


ANSWER. This is part of the plan to set up 
in each plant a joint management of workers 
and members of the present management and 
also to give the workers representation in the 
central management. 


QuEsTION. Will they also receive a share of 
the profits? 

ANSWER. No. 

Question. If they receive no share of the 


profits what is their incentive for increasing pro- 
duction? 


ANswWER. We had a discussion about this 
and we decided, at least for the time being, 
not to base the sharing of the management on the 
Marxist principle of sharing the profits. I be- 
lieve this was a correct decision. 


QuEsTION. Isn’t the main problem of Is- 
rael’s industry that of efficiency and production? 


ANSWER. That is not exactly true with re- 
gard to Histadrut industry. Our industrial en- 
terprises are in the hands of a generation no less 
able than the generation which founded the 
kvutzot and moshavim in Israel. In ten or fif- 
teen years this generation will no longer exist. 
These men are imbued with the idea of sharing 
in the responsibility of management because they 
feel that this is their form of settlement on the 
land. They feel that Phoenicia, Vulcan, Nesher 
and other industrial enterprises of Histadrut 
are to them what Degania was to the previous 
generation. They cannot stand at the sidelines 
and I have no doubt that they can accomplish 
great things. Workers everywhere are unani- 
mously in favor of taking on this new responsi- 
bility. This has already been done in three or 
four factories—nearly a factory every month. 
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Naturally this is just an experiment. There 
sno tried and true set of rules, But I am con- 
yinced that, if we approach this thing in the 
proper manner, we shall be able to carry out 
4 quiet revolution in all the methods of His- 
tadrut industrial labor. 

QuesTIoON. Do you think this will spread 
to private industry? 

ANswWER. ‘That does not depend on us. In 
Histadrut enterprises, we can tell the manage- 
ment: we have decided and you must accept it. 
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QUESTION. But can you not demand it from 
private industry? 

ANSWER. If we made such a demand, all 
Americans would claim that the Histadrut 
wanted to take over private industry. As I 
have already explained, this is contrary to our 
principles and purposes. Private industry must 
be fostered and must develop in its own way. 
Our task in the Histadrut is to introduce 
methods which will enable it to serve the 
workers and the country most effectively. 


A Clothes Closet in the Ghetto 


(A Story) 
by Rachmil Bryks 


| or ZEIF was an emaciated man with a 
pale, peaked face and lustreless eyes. A 
native of Kalisz, he had been married in Lodz 
just before the war. He and his wife, luckily, 
were able to bring with them into the Ghetto 
their entire wedding outfit, all their clothes, as 
well as twin beds, a table, several chairs and a 
clothes closet. 

For a long time Hershl Zeif ran to the Civil 
Administration every day looking for work. 
After a while he became exasperated with the 
false promises of the officials and decided that 
if you had no “shoulders” (protection) you 
just couldn’t get anything. Now he and his 
wife spent most of the day in bed—he in one of 
the twin beds, she in the other—twisting about 
from hunger and cold, like all their neighbors. 

Mrs. Zeif was small and thin, with hollow 
cheeks and big black eyes. She was a quiet 
woman who had never raised her voice. Silently, 
within herself, she endured the pain of hunger 
and cold. Both she and her husband were posi- 
tive that the war would end any day. 

When the sun rose higher and lavished its rays 
on the world, brightening their window, Hershl 
and his wife hung their wedding clothes out to 
air. There was Zeif’s black winter coat with the 
velvet collar; a blue Aapotte with a slit back; 
trousers with a crease and cuffs; a pair of boots 
and a pair of shoes; a half-dozen white shirts; 
undershirts; a pair of soft leather bedroom slip- 
pers and a hard black hat, round as a coin, with 
a crescent brim like a new moon. 

Mrs, Zeif had a black winter coat; a light 
summer coat; a suit; several dresses; a plush hat 
and a hand-knitted hat; underclothes, linen, and 
four pairs of shoes. 

All these things were brand-new, they had 
never been worn. They were coated with green 


mildew. After several days in the sun the mil- 
dew whitened and then vanished. But after a 
few days in the house the green mildew ap- 
peared again. They decided to air their wedding 
clothes every day, sunny or not, as long as it 
didn’t rain. They made a pact: one day he hung 
his clothes outside the sunny window for several 
hours; the next day she hung hers. The sun 
never reached the other window, because it was 
in a corner opposite a high wall. 

When Zeif saw that the mildew was gone a 
smile of pleasure lit up his haggard face: “Yes, 
the war might end any minute. God can do any- 
thing, and we'll go home in our new clothes. 
Yes, yes, my dear Henye.” 

His wife nodded in agreement: 
right.” 


**That’s 


Hersui Zeir invited his neighbor Bluestein 

into his home. “Guess how my wife cooked 
supper today,” he said in his weak voice, looking 
into Bluestein’s eyes with a mischievous smile, 


like a schoolboy trying to confuse a friend with 
a difficult riddle. 


Bluestein looked around, in all the corners, 
and saw that all was as before: the moldings of 
the door and windows and walls had long ago 
been swallowed up by the little kitchen stove. 
The floor itself could not be ripped up, because 
they were on the second story and might fall 
through. Besides, one of “Emperor” Rumkow- 
ski’s men came in every few days to inspect the 
floor. Bluestein also saw that the beds, the 
clothes closet, the table and chairs, were all 
there. The beds, by the way, were new and 
modern. The Zeifs had gotten them in exchange 
for their old oak beds, and were even paid for 
the difference in weight. 


Bluestein wracked his brain. He wanted to 
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guess the answer; he didn’t want to be fooled. 

“Come on, guess! You can’t guess, can you?” 
Zeif teased him. 

“T know!” Bluestein cried confidently. “With 
the board you got from the tinsmith!” 

“Very likely! Why don’t you say with last 
year’s snow? That board was used up long ago— 
even the ashes are gone,’’ Zeif shouted 
triumphantly. 


This was what had happened: it had rained in, 
and Zeif had to put pans on the beds. After 
much pleading, the administrator of the build- 
ings in the neighborhood sent him a tinsmith to 
fix the roof. The tinsmith climbed into the attic, 
and immediately Zeif heard boards being pried 
loose over his head. Soon the tinsmith climbed 
down calmly with a pile of boards under his 
arm. Zeif started to shout: “You’re a robber! 
You’ve ruined me! I almost died until you fi- 
nally got here! Instead of fixing the roof so it 
shouldn’t rain in on me, you destroyed it and are 
taking home the wood! You’ve made it worse! 
Don’t you have any feelings?” 


“Oh, come on now,” the tinsmith replied 
calmly. “Why should you eat your heart out 
over such a little thing? The house isn’t even 
yours. Until it rains again the war might end. 
Look how hot it is. You know it rains very sel- 
dom in the summer, and when it does it’s hardly 
more than a drizzle. The roof doesn’t even get 
wet. Anyway, we are having a dry summer, and 
by the fall we'll all have forgotten that there 
ever was a war with a Ghetto and with an 
‘Emperor’ Rumkowski.” 

“God forbid that the war should last until the 
fall,’ Zeif interrupted him. “It’s lasted almost 
two years already.” 

“Of course. Now take a board for yourself 
for fuel and it’ll bring you luck—you'll see the 
end of the war,” and he thrust a board under 
Zeif’s arm. 


Zeif thought: “‘As I live and breathe, the man 
is right.” Aloud, he said: “What can I do with 
you? Should I report you to the ‘Emperor’s’ po- 
lice? How can I?” He seized the board with 
both hands and pointed to Bluestein. “But he’s 
the one you have to watch out for. He sees to it 
that nobody steals any wood.” 


The tinsmith grew a little frightened, but 
Bluestein looked at him pityingly and he felt 
better. Zeif added: “Don’t be afraid. By my life, 
he’s a nice man. Huh, Mr. Bluestein? I swear he 
would never hurt anyone.” 


The tinsmith left quickly with his bundle and 
Zeif went into the house with the board and 
broke it into small pieces for several days’ fuel. 
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Now Zeif asked: “Mr. Bluestein, can you guess 
what my wife used for fuel when she cooked 
supper tonight? You can’t guess, can you?” 

“No,” said Bluestein firmly. 

Zeif opened the closet with the expression of 
an inventor demonstrating his work. Bluestein 
saw that everything was shipshape. The glass. 
ware, the china; the paper on the shelving lay 
flat and smooth, and the linen was arranged in 
neat piles. Bluestein wondered: “What is he 
trying to show me?” 

Zeif could no longer keep from boasting, 
Quickly he lifted up the paper on the shelving 
and pointed: “See? Why do I need whole boards 
for the shelves? Slats are enough.” He cut 
an arc through the air with his thumb, talking 
with a Gemorah intonation: “So . . . I removed 
the boards. I chopped up three boards, split two 
of them into slats, put four slats on each level, 
laid out the shelving paper with the clothes and 
all the rest of the things and there are my 
shelves. Can you tell the difference? Now my 
wife will be able to cook for a long time.” He 
pointed to the bunches of wood which he had 
divided into four sticks each. “More than that 
isn’t necessary. I’m like ‘Emperor’ Rumkowski 
with his rations. I dole out rations to my wife. 
And, thank God, we have what to cook.” He 
showed Bluestein a big heap of cabbage roots. 

Not far from Zeif’s house there was a large 
field which the Agriculture Division had rented 
to one of Rumkowski’s officialk—formerly a 
rich man. After the cabbage was picked, Zeif 


dug out the roots which were hard and bitter, | 





and also took home the wild cabbage leaves | 


which grew near the roots. 


wo WEEKS later Zeif called Bluestein again | 
and said: “Well, be smart and guess with what | 


my wife cooked her cabbage stew today?” 

The same game was re-enacted. Bluestein 
pondered, searched, examined every corner of 
the house and couldn’t find any clues to the 
riddle. Finally Zeif solved it for him. He flung 
open the door of the closet. “Why does 4 
closet need a back when it stands against a wall? 
I removed the back and now I’ll have fuel fora 
long time.” 

From the roots and wild leaves Mrs. Zeif pre- 
pared appetizers, fish, meat, soups, fsimmes. She 
let the cabbage cook awhile and then put in 2 
lot of bicarbonate of soda, because soda boils up 


in hot water. She thought: it is cooking and at | 


the same time the soda draws out the poisons 
(cabbage roots will not get soft even over the 
biggest fire). 

From the scum Zeif made “marinated her- 


ring” (his own invention). He removed the | 


| 
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bulbs from the roots, salted them heavily and 
let them stand. Then he mixed a little vinegar 
with water, added some paprika ersatz and sac- 
charin. Into this mixture Zeif dipped his scrap 
of ersatz bread and sighed with pleasure: “Ah, 
delicious,” smacking his lips as in the good old 
days over a savory roast. He hummed a Chasidic 
tune, drumming his fingers on the table in 
rhythm. “Oh, a delicious marinated herring! 
Henye, may our enemies never enjoy the like!” 
His wife nodded in agreement as they ate with 
relish. 

Two weeks later Zeif called in Bluestein again 
and asked: “Well, guess how my wife cooked 
today? This time you must guess!” and he 
pointed to the closet that was covered with a 
blanket. “See? Today I got still smarter! Why 
does a closet need a door? Is it bad like this? 
What’s wrong? With the door my wife will be 
able to cook for a long time, and the closet is still 
a closet!” 

Bluestein touched the closet with one finger 
and it began to sway. 

Zeif defended the dignity of the closet: 
“That’s nothing! Who’s going to fight with it? 
A closet doesn’t have to be a strong man!” 

Bluestein agreed that he was a smart, practi- 
cal man, a real inventor. Zeif tried to smile, but 
a grimace distorted his face. 


HE NEXT day Mrs. Zeif, sobbing with terror, 
called in Bluestein: “Mr. Bluestein, look 
what’s happened to my husband!” 


Zeif lay in bed unable to move. Overnight he 
had grown swollen and his head and face huge 
so that it covered the entire pillow. The bed was 
too narrow for his body. 

Zeif said in a weak voice: “Look what 
happened to me! And all because I have no 
‘shoulders’! 

Bluestein tried to console him: “Don’t worry, 
Mr. Zeif, the war will end any day now, and 
we'll go home together.” 

“Yes, Mr. Bluestein, my wife and I haven’t 
even used up our wedding outfit.” 

“Listen to me, Mr. Zeif, sell some of your 
wedding clothes and buy yourseif some bread 
and a piece of meat. When you go back you'll 
get new clothes, maybe even better ones.” 

“We'll never sell anything from our wedding 
outfit. I just told you, we didn’t even replace 
any of it. To spite the Germans we'll go home 
in those clothes!” 

Bluestein didn’t urge him because he didn’t 
want Zeif to doubt that the war would end any 
day. He said lightly: 

“Don’t worry about the swelling, it’s noth- 
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ing,” but he was sure that Zeif would soon lose 
the battle with his hunger. At the door he said: 
“Mr. Zeif, in the middle of the night I’ll come 
running in to tell you that the war is over!” and 
he left. He remembered that he had read in the 
forbidden “Deutsche Zeitung” the speech by 
Hans Greizer—may his name be blotted out!— 
delivered to the Hitler Youth on May 1, 1940, 
the day when the Ghetto was sealed off with 
barbed wire: ‘The Jews are finished,” Greizer 
had said. “Hunger will turn them into mad 
dogs. They will bite chunks of flesh from each 
other. They will devour themselves!” 

“Tt’s true, we are dying out because of hun- 
ger,” Bluestein thought, “but we have not be- 
come wild beasts. Not only are we not biting 
chunks of flesh from each other, but we don’t 
even want to exchange a single garment from 
our wedding outfits for a piece of bread and 
meat. We don’t steal and we don’t kill. No, he 
will not turn us into mad dogs! On the outside 
we look like corpses but inside we have pre- 
served the image of God.” 

Early next morning Bluestein went to see 
how Hershl Zeif was feeling. He was afraid that 
Zeif had not lasted the night or that he had 
taken his own life because of his suffering and 
despair. 

But Bluestein was surprised! Overnight Zeif 
had grown as thin as a rail, and his skin was like 
that of a corpse. He couldn’t get off the bed. 
Again Bluestein consoled him: “See, the swell- 
ing is gone! That’s a good sign. Youre getting 
better, you’ll soon be well. Be patient, Mr. Zeif, 
we'll go home together.” 

“Oh, I haven’t Jost faith yet! What’s this 
nonsense about my getting well soon? I’m not 
sick! I was never sick in my life! I’m just a little 
weak from hunger. I have pain—but that’s 
nothing . Do you remember what Greizer— 
may his name be blotted out!—said in those 
days? You should remember it. He said: “The 
Jews are finished.’ Believe me, Mr. Bluestein, it 
is they who are finished! Last night I had a won- 
derful dream. I saw my father, of blessed mem- 
ory, and the war was over and I was beating up 
the Germans and ‘Emperor’ Rumkowski and his 
henchmen. I should be as sure of meeting my 
family again as I am sure that they will die an 
unnatural death!” Zeif ranted in his weak voice. 


“It’s good, Mr. Zeif, good that you haven’t 
lost faith! I admire you. You'll see, we'll go 
home together!” 


Bluestein walked down the stairs thinking: 
“Who knows what will happen to him? Hunger 
has already turned him into an obituary. The 
Angel of Death has placed his mark on him.” 
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A urrtie later Bluestein received the new ra- 

tion, which contained two kilos of potatoes. 
He brought one kilo to the Zeifs: “Mrs. Zeif, I’m 
lending you a kilo of potatoes. When you get 
your ration you'll give it back. Cook the pota- 
toes right away. They'll be good medicine for 


Mr. Zeif.” 


Husband and wife didn’t know how to thank 
Bluestein. They showered blessings on him. 
With several slivers of wood Mrs. Zeif boiled 
the potatoes half-raw in their skins. When they 
were eating, Henye tried to give the larger por- 
tion to Zeif and he tried to give the larger 
portion to her. After eating a little Zeif felt 


satisfaction. 


smiled. 
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better: “See, Henye, all we need is faith. With 
God’s help we'll survive the war. Do you haye 
any wood left for cooking?” 


“Yes, for a few more times,” she replied with 
“See, Henye, the closet is still a closet,” he 


And they dipped the potatoes in salt and ate 
them unpeeled because the Ghetto Jews said: 
“The peel is healthy. In the peel there is iron and 
under it is sugar, and that’s why cattle are 
healthy and strong—because they eat the peel.” 


Translated from Yiddish by Ada Fogel, 











An American Jewish 
Community 


THE History OF THE JEWISH 
CoMMUNITY OF UTIca, NEw 
York, 1847-1948, by S. Joshua 
Kohn. American Jewish His- 
torical Society, New York, 
1959. XVI + 221 pps. $5.00. 

Reviewed by 
C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


RECENT study has found that 
the primary functions of a 
rabbi in the United States consist 
in acting as a spokesman for the 
Jewish community and as a con- 
gregation builder. We may add 
another task that he is increasingly 
called upon to perform—that of 
historian. Among the monographs 
of local Jewish communities that 
have appeared during the past 
quarter of a century, quite a high 
proportion has been written by 
rabbis. The latest one is The Jew- 
ish Community of Utica, New 
York, 1847-1948, by S. Joshua 
Kohn, spiritual leader of Adath 
Israel Congregation in Trenton, 
New Jersey, who was rabbi of 
Temple Beth El, the largest and 
most influential synagogue in 
Utica (Conservative), from 1930 
until 1946. Much of the history 
he relates he also helped to make. 
Utica, an upstate city of about 
125,000, now has a Jewish popula- 
tion of some 3,500. The develop- 
ment of the latter has not been 
unlike that of other Jewish settle- 
ments its size—with one basic dif- 
ference to which I shall refer be- 
low. Rabbi Kohn maps this devel- 
opment from the beginning with 
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a thoroughness that is rare in 
American Jewish history writing. 
In following the economic evo- 
lution of Utica’s Jewry, Rabbi 
Kohn tapped new sources of in- 
formation which, if used in other 
communities, will prove of great 
value to researchers. He dug into 
the records of the local banks and 
came up with important data re- 
garding the financial status of the 
Jewish population. The Jews of 
Utica started out as_ peddlers, 
moved on to small trade, and 
landed in the middle-classes. Of 
the 225 gainfully employed heads 
of Jewish families, 155 were en- 
gaged in peddling during the pe- 
riod 1849-1871. There were a 
good many Jewish manual work- 
ers at the turn of the century, 
but their number has dwindled 
considerably in our days. The oc- 
cupational distribution of the Jews 
of Utica presented the following 
picture percentage-wise in 1946: 
8.02 in the professions, 1.65 in 
the semi-professions; 47.65 pro- 
prietors, managers and officials; 
30.60 manual workers, foremen, 
domestic service workers, etc. 


HE ECONOMIC growth and social 
mobility of Utica’s Jewry is 
reflected in the rise and decline of 
a number of traditional institu- 
tions and in the results achieved 
in fund-raising. Thus we find 
that of the eight local lodges of 
national fraternal orders that oc- 
cupied an important place in Utica 
Jewish communal affairs at the end 
of World War I, seven went out of 
existence, and the surviving one 
had only six members in 1954. Of 





the two branches of the Work- 
men’s Circle, there remained “only 
a skeleton organization for the 
older members.” Some charitable 
institutions ceased operations, and 
a number of new social service 
agencies have come into being. In 
the fiscal year 1942-43 the Utica 
Jewish Community Council allo- 
cated the sum of $23,000 to local 
agencies and overseas and national 
causes. In 1948-49 appropriations 
jumped to nearly $300,000; they 
have since declined, and stood at 
$120,000 in 1956-57. If syna- 
gogues and other local religious 
institutions are included, the total 
is more than trebled. “Utica 
Jewry,” states Rabbi Kohn, “ex- 
pended a minimum of $383,600 
during 1956-57 for Jewish living. 
For a Jewish population of about 
3,500 souls this means that $104 
a year was the per capita expendi- 
ture.” And he continues: "this is 
a substantial figure and it speaks 
eloquently for the financial sacri- 


fices which the community is will- | 
ing to make for Jewish life.” It | 











speaks eloquently, too, for the fi- | 
nancial capacity of the commv- | 


nity. Socially, this capacity has 
found expression in the emergence 
of Conservative Judaism as the 


dominant trend in the religious | 
F time c 


life of Utica’s Jews. 


Their interest in things Jewish | 


has been marked, according to Dr. 
Kohn, by an “adherence to tradi- 
tional Judaism’”—and this points 
up the difference I have alluded to 
above. Utica deviated from the 
course generally followed by the 
older American Jewish communi 
ties in that it had not gone 
through much of a German im- 
migration period. The cleavage 








between German Jews and Jews f 
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fom Eastern Europe that split so 
many Jewish settlements in this 
country into two distinct com- 
munities was almost completely 
ipsent in Utica. The foundations 
for practically all of its Jewish 
‘qstitutions and agencies were laid 
by Jews from Eastern Europe. 
This has made it possible for these 
iastitutions and agencies to merge 
or federate without previously be- 
ing subjected to the painful and 
costly conflicts that characterized 
Jewish communal consolidation in 
other places. It was not until 
1950 that Reform permanently 
established itself in Utica with a 
temple which has since grown into 
a large congregation. 


o unprecedented incidents il- 
lustrate the attitudes of Utica’s 
Jews toward Jewish spiritual val- 
ues. In 1915, the branches of the 
Workmen’s Circle opened a kosher 
butcher shop in that city because 
some of their members discovered 
that they had been buying meat 
fom a butcher who was also 
handling trefa. The shop existed 
three years. Now, it was not un- 
usual at that time for branches of 
the Workmen’s Circle, a socialist 
fraternal order, to engage in co- 
operative enterprises; but this re- 
viewer does not know of another 
instance in the history of the 
Workmen’s Circle where the ob- 
servance of kashrut motivated its 
action either nationally or locally. 
The other incident was of an 
altogether different nature. In 





1914, the authorities of a public 
school functioning in a district 
populated by Jews ‘“‘for good rea- 


| son” transferred its 7th and 8th 
mu- | 


the | 
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| time consumed in travel to the 


wish 
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grade pupils to a school in a dif- 
ferent section of the city. The 
Jewish pupils, with the encourage- 
ment of their parents, declared a 
strike, claiming that the extra 


new school would eat into their 
Hebrew instruction. They also 
objected to the singing in the 
school to which they were trans- 
ferred of the religious hymn On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers. “The in- 
cident of the Jewish students 


‘striking against the public school 


must have caused some misgiv- 


“ing,” writes Dr. Kohn. We could 
'do with more of such incidents 


seven now. 


Not that the Utica Jews did not 
realize the importance of main- 
taining friendly relations with 
their non-Jewish neighbors. They 
certainly did, but they insisted 
that these relations be based on 
equality and mutual respect. Hav- 
ing avoided the disagreements that 
kept the various Jewish groups 
apart in other cities, and with no 
intrenched self-appointed guardi- 
ans of Israel to dislodge from Jew- 
ish leadership, the Jews of Utica 
were able to organize one of the 
first, if not the first, Jewish Com- 
munity Council in the country. It 
was formed, and has carried on, 
as a truly representative and dem- 
ocratic body, vested with author- 
ity to engage in civic-protective 
work and to direct the central in- 
ternal affairs of the Jewish com- 
munity. The plan formulated by 
Dr. Kohn in 1932 as a basis for 
the program of the Jewish Com- 
munity Council was predicated on 
the proposition that “Judaism and 
the Jewish people want to live.” 
The suggested functions the Coun- 
cil was to fulfill flowed naturally 
from this premise, with most of 
them designed to strengthen and 
bring order into Jewish group 
life. As for community relations, 
the plan proposed “‘that in all our 
relations with non-Jews only au- 
thorized spokesmen for the Kehil- 
lah are to give the Jewish point 
of view.” This is a far cry from 
the apologetic spirit that pervaded 
Jewish defense activities through- 
out the United States during the 
1930s. 


HE Utica Community Council 
hardly had time to establish it- 
self before it was called upon to 
react to a number of anti-Jewish 
manifestations. Dr. Kohn does not 
gloss over the disagreable fact that 
during the 1930s there was a good 
deal of pro-Hitler feeling in this 
country, and that Utica was no 
exception. It was not only the 
lunatic fringe that was infected by 
Nazi propaganda: the author 
quotes from speeches delivered by 
prominent clergymen and from 
articles that appeared in popular 
publications to show that impor- 
tant public figures took it upon 
themselves either to deny the Nazi 
atrocities against the Jews of Ger- 
many or to condone them. It 
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should be pointed out, however, 
that the overwhelming majority of 
the non-Jewish community felt 
differently about the matter and 
in many tangible ways gave evi- 
dence of its sympathy for the 
victims of the Hitler holocaust. 

Rising to every demand the fate 
of the Jewish people has made up- 
on them, the Jews of Utica have 
fully participated in the civic and 
welfare affairs of the city and have 
contributed more than their pro- 
portionate share to its economic 
and cultural advancement. 

“No one,” declares Professor 
Jacob R. Marcus in his foreword 
to the present volume, “‘can write 
an adequate history of the Amer- 
ican Jew—from above. Such a 
history must be built up from the 
bottom—brick by brick and piece 
by piece. That can be done only 
where there is a monographic 
literature.” Dr. Kohn’s book is an 
important contribution to this 
literature. 
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Roughneck as Hero 


HENDERSON THE RaIn KING. 
By Sau BELLow. 
Viking. 341 pp., $4.50. 
Reviewed by HENRY PopkKIN 


AUL BELLOw’s latest hero is a 

big, loud-voiced, coarse ruffian 
of superhuman strength — Gene 
Henderson, six feet four, 230 
pounds, heir to a fortune, veteran 
of two marriages. For all of his 
bulk and his coarseness, he is, he 
often tells us, capable of the most 
intense spiritual suffering. Like 
Falstaff, he feels that sighing has 
puffed him up and added to his 
weight. His physical impact is 
more easily described than his spi- 
ritual longings. He is, for all of his 
soul’s richness, still an old com- 
mando who retains an expert 
knowledge of combat tactics and 
bomb-making. When he played 
tennis, he “smashed everything in 
sight, tearing holes in the clay and 
wrecking the rackets and bring- 
ing down the nets with my vol- 
leys.” His violence once killed a 
humble employee of his. He had 
not been angry with her; just the 
constant presence of so violent a 
person was enough to cause her 
death: “The old lady had fallen 
under my violence as people keel 
over during heat waves or while 
climbing the subway stairs.” 


Henderson is a born killer. His 
natural inclination is revealed in 
the help he hopefully offers to 
some friendly African natives: 
“Are there man-eaters around 
here? . . . Say that I’ve come to 
help, and if there are killers in the 
neighborhood I’ll shoot them.” He 
gloats — “yuck-yuck-yuck” —at 
the alternative prospect of des- 
troying a number of frogs. Once, 
he had been on the point of shoot- 
ing a cat. Later, menaced by a 
savage dog, he snarls back and 
scares the beast out of its wits. At 
random, he roars like a bull. Such 
adventures as these cause his oc- 
casional fears that he might turn 
into another Nebuchadnezzar, 
living “with the beasts of the 


Henry Popkin is on the faculty of 
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field.” Beyond question, he has , 
strong admixture of animalisn, 
His favorite animal, at least a5 the 
novel begins, is the pig. Hende. 
son grunts, he has piglike jowk, 
and he has “pigskin gloves anj 
pigskin shoes, a pigskin wallet” 
To irritate a fellow-soldier namej 
Nicky Goldstein, he settles dow, 
to raising pigs. His swinish asso). 
ations help to make him what ; 
prejudiced person might call th 
archetypal goy. 

Surprisingly, this coarse up. 
clean beast goes in search of gj. 
rituality. He undertakes a journey 
which induces him to identify 
himself with such Jews as Moss, 
Joseph, Daniel, John the Baptis, 
Lazarus, and Jesus. He wants to 
be one of them or, preferably, al 
of them, rather than Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He often remembers Dan. 
iel’s prophecy about the terrible 
fate of the Babylonian king, for 
he fears that it has “a_peculiar 
relevance to me, implying perhaps 
that I was not entirely fit for hv- 
man companionship.” The fears 
are well founded, because Hender- 
son’s animality is always plainer 
than his spirituality. He wants to 
remake himself into a spirit, but} 
he is forever being betrayed by| 
his flesh. Without first propound- | 
ing any ultimate questions, he| 
goes seeking for ultimate answers. | 
His simplest formulation tells the | 
story best; he just knows: ‘| 
want, I want, I want.” More am-| 
bitious statements bring him m}| 
further, for he is reduced to say-| 
ing that he seeks spiritual whol- 
ness, reality, the eternal, “the 
great principles of life,” and other 
popular abstractions. His vagus, 
inchoate spiritual longings a| 
sharply contrasted with his im 
pressive bulk, his enormovi 
strength, and his worldly succes 
He is born to the wealth tha 
Bellow’s last two heroes aspire %, 
in The Adventures of Auge 
March and “Seize the Day,” an) 
so, with less certainty and le} 
direction than they, he must | 
pire to something else, to "i 
terra incognita of the spirit. 





t 
HIs oversized, violent, ignorant) 


roughneck admires Alber!) 
Schweitzer and especially Sir Wil} 















fred Grenfell. More than fifty ; 
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years old, he still hopes to redeem 
his life by entering medical school, 
and, while he dallies with that 
decision, he takes up the violin. 
If it serves no other purpose, the 
yjolin is a useful instrument for 
Bellow to hang his incongruities 
on. Henderson is conscious of 
playing it with “hands that 
pushed around pigs.” Traveling 
with it in the subway, this old 
commando bomb-thrower be- 
comes immersed in newspaper ac- 
counts of the mad bomber and 
misses his stop. The incongruities 
blossom as Henderson sets off on 
a spiritual quest into the heart of 
Africa, taking his spirits with him 
— “a few canteens filled with 
bourbon.” He encounters a gentle 
tribe, comparable in character to 
the cattle which they breed. His 
life’s secret is made plain to him 
— “Man want to live” — a plaus- 
ible but hardly a unique formula. 
He finds additional inspiration in 
an indefinable power emanating 
from a great lady’s midriff. He 
resolves to repay these favors by 
ridding the gentle tribe of a plague 
of frogs, but, unfortunately, he 
fails as an altruist because he is 
too skilled at the commando art 
of destruction. His ingenious 
home-made bomb destroys the 
frogs and also the dam which 
holds the tribe’s water. In short, 
he is a master of destruction but 
something of a fumbler when it 
comes to practical or theoretical 
altruism. 

Henderson goes on to a warlike 
tribe. He proves himself once 
more by removing a corpse which 
had been left in his hut and by 
lifting an enormous idol which 
Bellow has whimsically named 
Mummah. No matter how spiri- 
tual he tries to be, everyone recog- 
nizes that feats of strength are his 
specialty; even among the gentler 
Africans, he first established him- 
self by conquering the chief in a 
wrestling match. The king of the 
warriors, Dahfu, is a truly sym- 
pathetic soul who inspires Hen- 
derson mainly by being while 
poor Henderson is only becoming. 
Dahfu virtually induces a mysti- 
cal experience by telling the ear- 
nest pilgrim: “I think the noble 
will have its turn in the world.” 
Naturally, Henderson will follow 


such a man anywhere, even into 
the lion’s den, where Dahfu en- 
courages him to watch and to imi- 
tate a majestic lioness in order to 
learn “high conduct.” This animal 
training in reverse is interrupted 
when Dahfu must lead a lion 
hunt. Encountering a real, savage 
lion is one of Henderson’s most 
enlightening and disillusioning 
experiences. Its face ‘“‘was all 
wrinkled, contracted; within those 
wrinkles was the darkness of mur- 
der this was all mankind 
needed, to be conditioned into the 
image of a ferocious animal like 
the one below . . . The snarling of 
this animal was indeed the voice 
of death.” Dahfu, the lion-lover, is 
killed by this vicious beast. Dah- 
fu’s people imprison Henderson in 
order to make him their new 
king; he gets away by dropping 
his hard-won saintliness, invoking 
the lion’s savage qualities, and us- 
ing his old commando tactics on 
his guards. At last he flies home, a 
virtuous monster of spiritual 
edification. 


ow seriously can we take Hen- 
derson? Not very, I think. Of 
course, some of the objects of his 
respect are indeed worthy of res- 
pect. I am thinking not of the 
great lady’s midriff but of Dahfu, 
who is thoughtful, decent, and 
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courageous though obviously not 
equipped to withstané@ the sinister 
forces threatening him. But Hen- 
derson is a problem in himself. He 
is somehow inadequate to the spir- 
itual states which he seeks. I find 
his language a significant key to 
this inadequacy; in his style he 
does not lie. He tells a tribal chief- 
tain: “I think you’ve got a good 
thing here.” He tells the tribe: 
“You're all pretty damned swell.” 
The chief’s aunt is “‘a grand person. 
A great human being.” Speaking 
for himself, “Somehow I am a 
sucker for beauty.” Furthermore, 
“My wife’s a grand person and we 
have a very spiritual union.” Bask- 
ing in the natives’ attention, he 
observes: “They know I’m no 
Milktoast but a person of strength 
and courage. Plenty of moxie.” 
But he can address himself more 
critically: ““Harken unto me, you 
shmohawk!”” Some clouds in the 
sky are “just what the doctor or- 
dered.” Dahfu is admonished: 
“Your Highness, don’t sell me 
down the river,” and later, “I 
sized you up from the first.” Still 
later, “With a personality like 
yours, you could rule a big coun- 
try,” and, finally, “You are a 
pro,” and “You are the noblest 
guy I ever met.” Held a captive, 
Henderson thinks of “crashing 
out”: “Let’s case the joint.” This 
is fine American slang for the 
twentieth-century equivalent of 
Mark Twain’s Connecticut Yan- 
kee, now set down in darkest Af- 
rica, but it is not the language of 
a philosopher. It is the language of 
the eager outsider, the unsuited 
aspirant to dubious and nebulous 
mysteries. The character is well 
done, and so are his adventures, 
but the noble, foggy, familiar 
profundity they generate seems 
not quite to be worth the trouble. 
On and on the wisdom flows, rais- 
ing Henderson to new heights of 
ecstasy, long after the law of di- 
minishing returns has set in. But 
to say this is to chalk up cne more 
point for crude American vigor 
against the hazy wisdom of the 
ages, and that seems to be this 
novel’s aim. 
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The Prevalence of Politics 
by Mendel Kohansky 


THis article does not deal with 
books, paintings, the theatre or 
music, but with another aspect of 
Israel’s life culturally of enormous 
importance—party politics. 

Party politics isn’t generally 
considered a part of the cultural 
life of a country but in Israel it 
definitely is; as a matter of fact 
there is hardly a corner in the 
realm of the spirit where politics 
hasn’t penetrated directly or indi- 
rectly, whether its influence is 
exercised through subsidies in vari- 
ous form or whether the cultural 
product is delivered directly by a 
party. Even religion, and perhaps 
religion in the first place, feels the 
heavy hand of politics upon it. 
There are two religious parties in 
operation, both committed to the 
Written Law, but it often seems 
that there are two laws when the 
aims of the two parties are at 
variance, and only one when they 
coincide. A certain action may be 
in keeping with the precepts of 
the Torah when a religious party 
is in the Government coalition, 
and against them when the party 
moves to the opposition benches. 

There is a considerable body of 
citizens whose entire cultural 
nourishment comes from _ party 
sources: the party newspaper, the 
discussions in the club, the innu- 
merable lectures they attend. 
There are no movies or theatre 
performances on Friday nights, 
and the only public entertainment 
available are lectures in clubs, all 
of them wearing party labels. 
There are also Saturday morning 
lectures by political leaders, some 
of them lasting up to three hours, 
and drawing enormous crowds for 
reasons I could never fathom. 

These activities naturally in- 
Crease in intensity in election time, 
and as there is an election ap- 
Proaching, the country is now 
caught in a mild frenzy, with 
literally hundreds of public meet- 
ings being held every evening of 
the week, with every mailbox 


flooded with “literature.” The par- 


Mendel Kohansky contributes a 


» monthly column about the cultural 


life of Israel today. 


liamentary elections are still a few 
months off but the workers’ com- 
munity, which means about 640,- 
000 men and women, as these 
words are being written are about 
to chose the leadership of the 
Histadrut. A visitor from abroad 
who doesn’t know the local condi- 
tions would think however that 
these are national elections judging 
by the walls of buildings covered 
by posters, by loud-speakers blar- 
ing at street corners, by the gen- 
eral excitement in public places. 


HREE major labor parties con- 
tend for seats on the governing 
council of the Histadrut: Mapai, 
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the party in power, Ahdut Avoda 
and Mapam. Several months ago 
the three got together and reached 
an agreement according to which 
the campaign should have been a 
modest one, and all parties con- 
cerned were to refrain from in- 
sulting each other. Everyone feared 
that this campaign would be par- 
ticularly violent for the simple 
reason that no real issues were in- 
volved. Issues in Histadrut elec- 
tions are mostly economic, and 
there are basically no differences of 
opinion among the three parties in 
matters of wage policy, industrial 
and economic development, ab- 
sorption of immigrants, etc. 
Where there are no real issues an 
electoral campaign must be based 
on invented ones and on personal- 
ities, which naturally makes for 
demagoguery. 
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The agreement solemnly arrived 
at lasted a very short time indeed, 
and before long the mud-slinging 
began, each party accusing the 
other two of having started it. 
Also the decision to make this 
campaign a quiet one went over- 
board with a vengeance. 

Lest the term “mud-slinging” I 
just used should shock some of the 
gentler readers, let me state here 
that I borrowed it from no one 
else but the Secretary General of 
the Histadrut, Pinhas Lavon. In 
one of his recent election talks he 
said: “I doubt whether there has 
ever been a campaign which dis- 
tinguished itself to such a degree 
by mud-slinging with only one 
purpose: to dirty ourselves in our 
own eyes, in the eyes of our op- 
ponents and enemies.” A major 
part of his speech was devoted to 
an evaluation of the leader of 
Mapam, Meir Yari, who in a 
speech a few days earlier had called 
Lavon a “hutzpanik” and a 
“cynic.” 

On the same day, another Mapai 
leader started his speech by ex- 
pressing regret that the minority 
parties did not remain true to the 
agreement, and proclaimed that his 
party would in spite of this con- 
tinue to keep its propaganda clean 
and factual as well as modest. 
After this introduction he pro- 
ceeded to accuse the two opposi- 
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tion parties of making an unholy 
alliance with the extreme-right 
Herut Party for the sake of un- 
dermining the existence of Mapai. 

Speaking one evening later a 
leader of Ahdut Avoda counter- 
attacked. How dare Mapai accuse 
Adhut Avoda of making an un- 
holy alliance with Herut! Wasn’t 
it the French Socialist Party, the 
sister party of Mapai, which helped 
de Gaulle’s party, the French 
Herut, come to power? 


This flying off on tangents isn’t 
at all unusual in the present cam- 
paign. The press organ of Ahdut 
Avoda calls upon the voters in the 
Histadrut elections not to cast 
their vote for Mapam, unless the 
latter clarifies its stand in the con- 
flict between Khrushchev and 
Tito. It seems that Mapam has 
been vacillating in the matter, 
presenting the Yugoslav leader 
sometimes in a positive light, and 
at other times calling him “the 
parasite of Stalingrad,” whatever 
that means. 


HE MOST comical aspect of this 
kind of campaign is the fact 
that it is totally aimless as far as 
getting votes is concerned. The 
veteran Histadrut members are, in 
their prevailing majority, party 
members who made up their minds 
how to vote years ago and can’t 
be swayed by any arguments, while 
the newcomers are too much ab- 
sorbed by the struggle to get and 
keep jobs, to secure roofs over 
their heads and other prime neces- 
sities of life to show any concern 


for any party’s stand in the 
Khrushchev-Tito conflict. They 
can be swayed and are being 


swayed by arguments of a much 
more tangible nature. 


There is little reason to believe 
that the national campaign will be 
waged on a higher level, although 
then real issues will be involved, 
such as foreign policy, public 
versus private enterprise, the place 
of religion in the nation. The 
non-labor press has been warming 
up for months, and Haaretz, a 
newspaper proclaiming itself to be 
politically independent, opened up 
with a series of articles, “A Heavy 
Hand Upon Haifa,” which con- 
tained violent and unsubstantiated 
charges against the Mapai mayor 
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of the town, Abba Hushi, Q, 
the extreme right the term “ty,;. 
tors,” directed of course at the 
present Government, is being used 
so frequently that it has become 
empty of all meaning. 


ow poEs this stream of hys. 
terical exaggeration, irreleyan. 
cies, untruths, lack of charity to. 
ward fellow citizens in public of. 
fice affect the people, the ney 
immigrants, the youth, the inte. 
lectuals? 


There is of course a large Seg. 
ment of the population who take 








it all very seriously, enthusiastic. | 
ly applaud the speakers, and enjoy | 
the newspaper articles. There js, | 
at the other extreme, a segment 
of citizenry who respond by ignor. | 
ing the political market-place, | 
They ignore it as much as they 
can, which isn’t much. Politics | 
enters every sphere, every nook and 
cranny of one’s life, affecting a| 
citizen’s job, the roof over his| 
head, the school his child goes to, 
the doctor he visits, the book he 
reads. 


I attended, a few weeks ago, a 
public evening devoted to the 
youngest generation of writers 
The chairman inevitably intro- 
duced them as the “angry young 
men” of Israel, a term they angrily 
rejected, but they had their griev- 
ances, and used the opportunity to 
air them. It was the prevalence 
of politics in the life of the coun- 
try they complained about most, 
the concentration of 
communication, the newspapers, 
periodicals, publishing houses, in 
the hands of parties. The older gen- 
eration of writers are in their great 
majority connected with parties, 
but the new generation wants to 
shun politics. 


The young men spoke bitterly 
against the “party secretaries” who 
stick their political noses into the 
world of letters, and they bandied 
about freely the term ‘Zhdanov- 
ism” (Zhdanovy, a Communist 
Party secretary, used to tell writers 
in Russia how to write and com- 
posers how to compose). Allowing 
for exaggeration common to men 


their age, it is hard to overlook | 
the forces which steer writers t0- j 


wards conformity. I will return 
to this subject in the near future. 
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Why I Am a Labor Zionist 


by Jacob J. Weinstein 


s MANY of my colleagues know, 

I was the first Reform rabbi 
to become a Labor Zionist. 

In 1933, I became a contribut- 
ing editor of the Jewish Frontier 
and have retained my association 
with that fine magazine ever since. 

For the past four years, I have 
been the national campaign chair- 
man of the Histadrut campaign. 

Rabbis are sought by many or- 
ganizations. This rabbi is no ex- 
ception. Why then have I selected 
the Labor Zionist movement as 
the object of my chiefest concern 
outside of the pulpit? 


ITrHOUT the return to Zion, 
Jewish history is unfinished 
business. Zionism has been that 
movement by which a company 
of dedicated human beings put 
purpose, order and justice in his- 
tory, as the Creator informed na- 
ture with order and purpose. Aside 
from all that Zion means for the 
security of Jews, it has a meaning 
for all mankind: it is a most dra- 
matic testimony of the power of 
faith and will to penetrate and 
mould the workings of power. I 
have written and spoken many 
times about the various facets of 
Zionism—the religious, cultural, 
philanthropic, national aspects of 
this protean movement. I want 
to make a bit clearer the special 
province of Labor Zionism. 
Labor Zionists directed their ef- 
forts toward two objectives: —one 
was to conquer work for Jewish 
hands. Oppressive governments 
had denied Jews access to the soil 
and certain social customs and 





This is reprinted from The Nation- 
al Jewish Post of May 15, 1959. 
Rabbi Weinstein is the spiritual lead- 
er of K.A.M. Temple, Chicago. 

This article will be followed by a 
number of others in forthcoming 
issues of the Jewish Frontier on the 
same subject by other rabbis which 
have been contributed directly to the 
Jewish Frontier. 


housing restrictions had denied 
them opportunity to work at 
many trades. The Labor Zionist 
movement added to the mere 
transportation of the Jew the goal 
of transforming him from a mid- 
dleman and a luftmensch to a 
farmer and a worker. This required 
collective psychotherapy as well as 
vocational retraining. The Jew 
had to change all his defensive at- 
titudes toward work and prole- 
tarianization, as well as his muscu- 
lar responses. The second goal of 
Labor Zionism was to substitute 
cooperative methods and objectives 
for competitive ones in the eco- 
nomy. The inequities of power 
bred by feudalism and early cap- 
italism were as burdensome to the 
average Jew as the religious and 
racial hostilities of the Christian 
and Islamic populations. Labor 
Zionism set out to rebuild Israel 
on terms that would radically re- 
duce the likelihood that class dif- 


ferences would be as formidable 
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as they were in the Diaspora. 

In less than four decades, the 
Histadrut and its allies have built 
in Israel a system of cooperatives 
which have not only maintained 
the community through one bit- 
ter crisis after another, but prom- 
ise to be a model for the countries 
of Asia and Africa. 


RIVATE enterprise capitalism will 
not succeed in these backward 
areas. Communism may succeed, 
but at the fearful cost of the lib- 
erties and the decencies of the 
people. Ideal, intentional commu- 
nities built around the ethical 
niceties of Buddha, Confucius and 
Gandhi are much too soft and 
often irrelevent for the needs of 
the fast-multiplying populations 
of these crucial lands. Only the 
tough-minded, yet resilient com- 
bination of cooperatives and wel- 
fare state in Israel has so far 
proven to be workable. 

Labor Zionism is not only the 
surrogate of the prophets of Israel, 
but may very well fulfill the mis- 
sionary role of being a light and 
blessing to the nations that dwell 
in darkness. 

That is why I have been so 
deeply involved in this movement. 
Even though its leadership is al- 
lergic to theology, I consider Labor 
Zionism the best modern applica- 
tion of prophetic Judaism. 
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Problems of Integration 
by Aliza Levenberg 


"Mass immigration”—these two 
words that had their magic 
in the early days of statehood were 
again in the headlines of the press 
and on everybody’s lips. Now as 
then the immigration movement 
had begun before we properly rea- 
lized it, and there they were, the 
first Rumanian Jews, with their 
few belongings, most of them 
middle-aged, making their way in 
the new country. These were men 
and women who had gone 
through the harassing experience 
of World War II in Europe, lived 
through the uneasy and insecure 
post-war period, tried to make 
their peace with their environ- 
ment, and learnt their bitter lesson 
that there is no solution for the 
Jewish question except in Israel. 


“We applied for an exit-permit 
years ago,” one of them told his 
family who had come to meet 
him—most of them join relatives 
in Israel which smooths over the 
initial difficulties—“‘and had _ al- 
most forgotten about it. But one 
day, out of the blue, we received 
our passports. We left.” 


Houses had to be put into per- 
fect order—redecorating and re- 
pairs were compulsory—before the 
emigrants were allowed to pack the 
few belongings permitted them 
and to leave. At the border, the 
Rumanian Government required 
them to buy a special box at 
a charge of $27 so as to prevent 
any attempt at smuggling, and 
then Rumania was left behind and 
Israel lay ahead. 


Most of the newcomers are well- 


trained though not always suitably 
trained for Israel. About 20% 
of them are professionally edu- 
cated, another 20% are qualified 
clerical workers, but the obstacle 
of the language and in the case of 
the younger ones the problem of 
the indoctrination they received 
through their education remains. 
Since most of the Rumanian Jews 
arrive without any means, both 
husband and wife turn to the 
labor exchange for jobs. 


ow po Israelis face this new 
challenge to their absorptive 
capacity, this new threat to the 
stability of their existence? Golda 
Meir, Israel’s Foreign Minister, has 
her own explanation. She believes 
that there is an irrational factor 
involved that creates that mystic 
sense of solidarity that alone can 
help new immigrants and veteran 
citizens to overcome the hardships 
and problems confronting them. 


Israelis are no longer starry- 
eyed idealists who underrate the 
impact of the new immigration 
and make light of the problems 
of integration. They have learned 
how hard it is to find proper hous- 
ing for the new citizens; since they 
are determined not to repeat the 
experience of the maabara, they 
are aware of the stress on the 
economy of the country that these 
new immigrants represent, and 
they know that they are in for 
another period of “belt-tighten- 
ing.” But there is another aspect 
that counts as much as the emo- 
tional one—the ultimate advantage 
which an addition of manpower 
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Fun-Filled Cocktail Party — Midnite Jamboree 


Expertly Supervised Day Camp — Nite Patrol 

SPORTS - POOL - TENNIS - GOLF NEARBY 

Top Entertainment & Dancing. Free dance in- 
i for child and adults. Low Group 
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New rooms with pvt. baths, wall 
to wall carpeting & bedside phones. 
\% Mile from Monticello Raceway 
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offers in terms of security as ye) 
as production. 

The real problems are not op} 
integration and employmen, 
There is another obstacle that . 
not underrated by those who du! 
with the new immigration: ¢, 
special difficulty of integrating ip. 
to the democratic society of [sry 
after exposure to communist jdex 
for decades. The result, paradoyi. 
cally at first sight, is a revulsion 
from every form of organization 
a desire to keep at a safe distang 
from every communal pattern anj 
a distrust of public bodies, 

Many of the new immigrany 
find it difficult to start from 
scratch. They are no longer young 
they are often not healthy, and 
they want peace above all. It wil 
take time till they begin to loy 
not only the idea of Israel but it 
reality and to appreciate the uniqu 
experience of life in the State: the 
completeness of one’s Jewish cx- 
istence, the freedom from any du. 
alism in one’s life. 


HE POPULATION of Israel is con- 
vinced that housing project 
have priority. Transit camps seem 
another pitfall. In the case of the 
Oriental Jews they meant not only 
hardship but also temporary shelter 
against exploitation. These men 





and women who were badly pr-| 
pared for the technique of mod-| 


ern economy and who knew noth-| 
ing of labor organization, had t| 
be prevented from selling thei] 


working ability to the first bidder 
and stamping 


might easily have worked at star- 
vation rates and outside the frame- 


themselves as the| 
cheap labor of the State. They| 


work of the trade unions, an easy 
prey to every one who desired to} 
exploit their ignorance, and thi] 
development would not only have} 
branded them as the woodcutters| 
and water-carriers of Israeli socit- | 
ty, but would ultimately have un- 
dermined the social structure 0| 
the new community based on s-| 
cial justice and community | 
fate. 
Now Israelis face not the samt) 
challenge but one no less powerful. | 
The new immigrants are not il} 
literate; they are familiar with) 
technical and scientific achieve} 
ments; modern methods of pro) 
duction are not monstrously novd 
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ideas to them. They do not need 
the protection of minimum con- 
ditions that was offered the Ye- 
Oymen, | menite Jew. What they require 
that jf is acculturation, the slow adjust- 
Who def ment to democracy, a revival of 
ion: thep their belief in Judaism and its 
ting in. ideals as well as in the principles 
Of [sry of democracy. 
ist idexf There are many specialists 
aradoxi.F among the newcomers. They are 
evulsion f now going through Ulpanim (in- 
uzation, F tensive courses for the study of 
distanef Hebrew) and once they know the 
ern and Janguage employment wi Il be 
s. found for them. Large blocks 
ugrantsf of houses are going up everywhere, 
- fromf and sometimes the earlier Oriental 
young} immigrants who are still accom- 
'Y, andf modated in temporary huts resent 
It will the preference given to these “Eu- 
to lovef ropeans.” But the liquidation of 
but its} the maabarot is progressing, too, 
uniqu > and most citizens recognize the 
te: th need of opennig the gates of the 
sh ex-f country wide for those among the 
ny du-F Eastern European Jews who can 
come. 


Y as wel 


Not only 


It is perhaps most difficult for 


29 





that must be narrowed by patience 


and understanding. They expected i 

“our own people” to come and for- Gr eeltin gs 
got the formative influence of en- cna: 
vironment and experience. They 

in Israel have become Israelis, WDRC 


mixed with Jews from all over 
the world, and have changed, too; 
but so have their relatives and 
acquaintances. The decades of liv- 
ing in the tempo of the 20th cen- 
tury have left traces on both those WATTS MOTOR CO., inc. 
who came to Israel and those who 
remained behind. Only education Williamsburg, Va. 
and proper treatment of all prob- 
lems can weld these Jews into 
the community and add yet an- 

other element to the ingathering EAST POINT FORD CO. 
of the exiles. 

Thus the new immigration poses 
formidable problems in all spheres 
of life. But they are approached 
in a spirit of sober assessment of THE FIRST STATE BANK 
all factors that does not diminish 
the emotional preparedness of the Gladewater, Texas 
population to offer sacrifices for 
the integration of the newcomers. 
The blending of feeling and plan- 
ning that characterizes the attitude THE ROUNDERS CAFE 
of Israel to the newest challenge 


Hartford, Conn. 








East Point, Ga. 
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Greetings 


—_—_—»__—_ 
WEINER'S 


Houston, Texas 





THE PAYMASTER CORP. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





VAN HOUTEN 
& SHERWOOD CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 





THE 
DOWNTOWN GALLERY 


New York, N. Y. 





McKEEVER & CO. 


Fort Worth, Texas 





ELLIS, AUCHTER, 
BROOKS and LAMING 


Springfield, Mass. 





VICTOR MAYER 
CATERERS, Inc. 


Hewlett, L. I., N. Y. 





SKYLINE 
BAR & RESTAURANT 


New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 





NEW BEDFORD 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK 


New Bedford, Mass. 





NICKLES MACHINE CORP. 


Ponca City, Okla. 








THE FARBAND 
CONVENTION 
{A Report) 


THE 19th Quadrennial Farband 

Convention took place from 
Saturday, May 23rd, to Wednes- 
day, May 27th, at Miami Beach, 
and was attended by over 500 
delegates and observers from every 
part of the United States and 
Canada. The convention was ad- 
dressed by Abba Hushi, the 
Mayor of Haifa, Rabbi Herbert 
Friedman, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United Jewish Appeal, 
and J. L. Kenen, Director of the 
American Zionist Committee for 
Public Affairs. 


Meyer L. Brown, President of 
Farband, proposed that the Far- 
band take the initiative in setting 
up an agency to help disseminate 
fuller and more accurate informa- 
tion concerning Israel among 
American Jews. He also urged the 
Israeli government to establish a 
similar agency designed to inform 
the people of Israel about the cul- 
tural and community life of Jews 
in this country. 


Louis Segal, General Secretary of 
the Farband, reported that the 
Farband membership now totals 
35,922 and that the assets of the 
organization have reached the sum 
of $5,397,830. Farband insurance 
in force is now $16,612,714. 


The delegates adopted a resolu- 
tion which calls for the establish- 
ment of a Farband Commission on 
Public Affairs to assist the General 
Executive Committee in formu- 
lating Farband policy on matters 
of public concern both in the 
Jewish and general field. The 
Commission will also disseminate 
information concerning these mat- 
ters to all Farband branches and 
will assist the local units in play- 
ing a more active part in com- 
munity affairs. 


The Farband Foundation, which 
has already begun its work to- 
wards the establishment of an en- 
dowment fund for the Farband’s 
cultural, community and fraternal 
services on the American scene, 
was also strengthened. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


I am gathering material for q 
joint biography of the life 
friendship and interrelated mip. 
istries of the Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes and the late Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise and would appreciate et. 
ters, documents, reminiscences, 
anecdotes and any pertinent jp. 
formation. All such material will 
be carefully copied and returned 
to the sender. 


Sincerely, 
CaRL HERMANN Voss, Minister 
New England Congregational 
Church 
127 Circular Street 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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SERVICE 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Secaucus, N. J. 





AL'S THRIFTIMART 


Michigan City, Ind. 





SACRED HEART ACADEMY 
STUDENT ACCOUNT 


Hempstead, N. Y. 





COVEY & COVEY 


Hollywood, Calif. 





WEST SPRINGFIELD 
MOTEL 


West Springfield, Mass. 





TICK TOCK TOLUCA 


North Hollywood, Calif. 
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FUTURE FED. SAV. 
& LOAN ASSN. 


Memphis, Tenn. 




















